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John Theodore Mueller 


A Tribute 


M:* first acquaintance with Doctor John 
Theodore Mueller was that of a be- 
ginning student at Concordia Seminary, 
where I served also as his part-time secre- 
tary. Two first impressions have remained 
vivid through the years: his utter serious- 
ness concerning the vocation of theological 
professor and a devotion to duty and ap- 
plication to the tasks in hand that seemed, 
to a schoolboy at least, almost fanatical ‘in 
its steadiness. Those were the days of 
a small faculty in which every member had 
a series of administrative tasks to add to 
his classroom responsibility. He was secre- 
tary to the faculty, administrator of the 
library, and contributor to Der Lutheraner 
and this journal. The staggering output of 
labor at the desk, the formidable lists of 
projects, the array of manuscripts in work, 
the nationwide correspondence in theolog- 
ical and practical counseling, the program 
of scientific theological study (1 remember 
typing the huge thesis for Xenia on the 
authorship of Job) — this was bewildering 
to the neophyte. But Doctor Mueller was 
kindly, a genial host and raconteur, ready 
to steer every beginner into the career of 
service; and a charming wife and five lively 
children helped to preserve the human 
touch. 


In retrospect the most remarkable thing 
about this lifelong assiduity (a partial list 
of his output is attached) was that it never 
submerged the concern for people. Along- 
side of the scientific study and output were 
always projects pitched directly at the 


By RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


people. Facile in both the English and 
German languages, he sought to bring to 
the people the theology of Scripture in 
their own tongue. Sundays were for preach- 
ing, in those years as assistant pastor in 
a local parish. As years went on Doctor 
Mueller’s effectiveness as preacher became 
recognized all over the country. He was 
a mainstay of our radio station KFUO for 
many years. Part of his many-sidedness in- 
cludes facility in verse — bilingual, no less 
—and always of a lucid, warm, edifying 
variety. The most dramatic display of this 
concern for people is that in days when 
his contemporaries would look about for 
lesser loads, and even since the death of his 
helpmate and companion Mrs. Adeline 
Mueller, he has become vacancy preacher 
of a local parish which had suffered through 
long illness of its pastor, and has produced 
a revitalization talked about by the mem- 
bers. 


As a professor Doctor Mueller has been 
of the classic type, concerned in first place 
with both exegesis and dogmatics, but 
aware of the historical and practical also. 
Three sons in the parish ministry have kept 
his interest in the practical fields keen. 
Unexpected facets of concern have emerged 
— missions in Africa, the neo-fundamen- 
talist renaissance. He loves to express him- 
self in the categories familiar to Lutheran 
Confessions and orthodoxy, but he stays 
abreast of Brunner, Barth, Bultmann. He 
is known as an elder statesman by theo- 
logians of many denominations, and he 
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enjoys a birthday cake with youngsters 
from the current student body. 


Forty years of service in one faculty tend 
to produce a legend, and Doctor Mueller’s 
is in the making. His colleagues and stu- 
dents past and present join wholeheartedly 
in thanking our Lord for the prime factors 
in that image: unremitting labor; unswerv- 
ing devotion to a theology always from 
Scripture, always by grace, always in Christ; 
unflagging concern for the people, the 
targets of our Gospel; and a good cheer, 
through the years, that is a lesson of faith 
to us all. 


A SELECTION OF TRACTS AND BOOKS 
BY JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Lord’s Supper and the Christian Life 


(Tract). St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1948. 


The Lutheran Confessions (Tract). 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1954. 


The Christian Fundamentals. New 
York: Ernst Kaufmann, 1926. 
Faith Unshaken. St. Louis: Concordia 


Publishing House, 1926. 


Five Minutes Daily with Luther. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 


The Church at Corinth. St.Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1928. 


Luther's Large Catechism, with special 
paragraph heads and notes, a jubilee offer- 
ing for the 400th anniversary of the orig- 
inal publication of Luther’s Large Cate- 
chism, 1529—1929. Burlington, Iowa: 
Lutheran Literary Board, 1929. 

Thy Kingdom Come. Outline for Mis- 
sion Lectures. St.Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1935. 
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Brightest Light for Darkest Africa. Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1936. 

Great Missionaries to Africa. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1941. 

John Paton, Missionary to the New 
Hebrides. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1941. 

Concordia New Testament with Notes 
(a revision). St.Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1942. 

My Church and Others. St.Louis: Ru- 
dolph Volkening, 1945. 

Concordia Bible with Notes. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1946. 

Franz Pieper’s Christliche Dogmatik, 
umgearbeitet und verkuerzt, in einem 
Band. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1946. (Ten thousand copies of 
this condensed dogmatics were given to 
German pastors and theologians by the 
Missouri Synod after World War IL.) 
Grand 
Zondervan Publishing House, 


Great Missionaries to China. 
Rapids: 
1947. 

A Brief History of the Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Work of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synodical Conference of North 
America for Its Diamond Jubilee, 1872 to 
1947. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1948. 

Great Missionaries to India, 
Rapids: 
1952. 

Luther's Reformation: Its Background 
and Blessings. St.Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1952. (Translated into 
French.) 

Luther's Commentary on the Epistle of 
St.Paul to the Romans (a new transla- 


Grand 
Zondervan Publishing House, 
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tion). Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, 1954. 

Luther's Commentary on Genesis 
(abridged). Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1956. 

Christian Dogmatics. Adapted from 
Francis Pieper’s Christliche Dogmatik 
though with many original contributions. 
Translated into Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese, and partly into Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean. St.Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1934. 


A SELECTION OF ARTICLES FROM 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY 


BY JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


“Atheistic Propaganda in Our Country,” 
CIM, II (February 1931), 87—95. 

“Notes on the Papal Encyclical of 
Pius XI: Lux Verttatis,’ CTM, III (March 
1932), 161—166. 

“Luther or Calvin” (German), CTM, 
IV (May 1933), 255—264. 

“Predestination According to Roman 
Catholic Conception” (German), CTM, 
IV (October 1933), 736—744. 

“The ‘Other Martin’ and His Significance 
for Lutheran Theologians in America” 
(German), CTM, VII (September 1936), 
661—670. 
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“Professional Growth in the Study of 
the Confessions,’ CTM, IX (May 1938), 
257—268. 

“The Sola Scriptura and Its Modern 
Antithesis,” CTM, XVI (January 1945), 
S—24. 

“Notes on Emil Brunner’s The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God,” CTM, XVIII (June 
1947), 450—454. 

“Notes on Christ’s Descent into Hell,” 
CIM, XVIII (August 1947), 610—617. 

“St. Paul’s Usus Practicus of Holy Bap- 
tism,” CTM, XIX (June 1948), 417—439. 


“Notes on Luther’s Conception of the 
Word of God as the Means of Grace,” 
CTM, XX (August 1949), 580—600. 

“The Issue Involved in the Lutheran 
Rejection of Consubstantiation,’” CTM, 
(August 1950), 602—605. 

“Brief Studies: Notes on the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Italy,” CTM, XXII 
(February 1951), 129—133. 

“God's Concurrence in Human Action,” 
CIM, XXII (December 1951), 912—925. 

“Notes on John 16:5-16,” CTM, XXIII 
(January 1952), 16—22. 

“The Concept of God in Luther and the 
Lutheran Confessions,” CTM, XXVI (Jan- 
uary 1955), 1—16. 











Faith Triumphant—Echoes from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews 


We wrote the Epistle to the He- 
brews? No one knows. But every 
reader of this epistle does know that its 
author was a man of faith. The term 
“faith” appears some 30 times in the 
epistle. Together with related terms, it 
constitutes one of the chief motifs in the 
epistle. On the basis of this epistle, we 
shall examine I. The Nature of Faith, and 
Il. The Triumph of Faith. 


I. THE NATURE OF FAITH 


Faith is belief that God “exists and that 
He rewards those who seek Him” (11:6); 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who 
as High Priest appointed by God made 
purification for sins, who became the 
x00t0s, who sat down at the right hand of 
His Father, who supports His children in 
their trials and temptations, and who will 
return “to save those who are eagerly wait- 
ing for Him” (9:28. All Biblical quota- 
tions are from the RSV). 

Faith is obedience to the Word of God. 
For the author of Hebrews nonfaith, or 
unbelief, is disobedience to the Word of 
God. Therefore this author sometimes uses 
the terms “unbelief” and “disobedience” 
interchangeably (3:18,19; 4:6; 4:11). 
Faith is also dependence on the Word of 
God communicated by God to Moses and 
the prophets, or spoken by the Lord and 
attested by those who heard the Lord Jesus 
(22253): 

Faith is “seeing Him who is invisible” 
(11:27) but also that which is invisible. 
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By PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


What was it that enabled Moses not to 
fear the anger of Pharaoh? Moses endured 
as one who saw the invisible God. Noah 
did not see the deluge coming, and yet he 
constructed the ark (11:7). Abraham was 
called to go out to the land of promise, 
“and he went out, not knowing where he 
was to go” (11:8). Luther puts it this 
way: “Faith’s characteristic is to see what 
no one else sees, and not to see what every- 
one else sees (J. Ficker, Luthers Vorlesung 
iiber den Hebraerbrief, 1929, p.56). Cal- 
vin has this interpretation: 
To faith things that are not visible become 
manifest; faith is a vision of something 
that cannot be seen; it is apprehension of 
what is dark and hidden; it is the presence 
of that which is not present; it is the evi- 
dence of that which is concealed. [Quoted 
by Otto Michel in his Der Brief an die 
Hebrdaer, 1949, p. 249] 


Faith is confidence and trust. “We are 
His house if we hold fast our confidence 
and pride in our hope” (3:6). “We share 
in Christ, if only we hold our first confi- 
dence” (3:14). “Let us with confidence 
draw near to the throne of grace” (4:16). 
“Since we have confidence to enter the 
sanctuary by the blood of Jesus . . . let us 
draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
ance of faith” (10:19-21). 


Faith is patience and perseverance in 
times of temptation, suffering, and perse- 
cution. Therefore the author encourages 
his readers: “Let us hold fast our confes- 
sion” (4:14). “We desire each of you to 
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FAITH TRIUMPHANT — ECHOES FROM HEBREWS 


show the same earnestness in realizing the 
full assurance of hope until the end, so 
that you may not be sluggish, but imitators 
of those who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises” (6:11,12). “Let us 
hold fast the confession of our hope with- 
out wavering” (10:23). “Do not throw 
away your confidence . . . for you have 
need of endurance so that you may do the 
will of God and receive what is promised” 
(10:35,36). “Let us run with persever- 
ance the race that is set before us” (12:1). 


Faith includes knowledge of basic Chris- 
tian truths. “Though by this time you 
ought to be teachers, you need someone to 
teach you again the first principles of God's 
Word” (5:12; see also 6:1ff.). Unfor- 
tunately, the cognitive factor involved in 
the Christian faith is questioned or even 
denied by many in our day so that John 
Herman Randall in his The Role of 
Knowledge in Western Religion (1958) 
is hardly making an overstatement with 
his criticism: 

The theologians themselves are vying to 

insist that theology is not a form of knowl- 

edge, but the symbol of something else 
not intellectual at all: of moral values and 
social objectives, of aesthetic thrills and 
yearnings, or of therapeutic techniques. 

Since the theologians refuse to find any 

place for intelligibility, the physicists rush 

in to identify God with the “cosmic yeast.” 

Whether religion be a crusade against the 

profit system, or a delicious feeling in the 

spine, or an amateur psychotherapy, or the 
blasphemies of mathematical physicists 
tempted by Gifford lectureships, no one 
today, it is clear, bothers to know God. 
{P. 138} 


On the other hand, it is refreshing to note 
that there are also those in our day who 
recognize that Christian faith does possess 
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a cognitive factor. We quote from the May 
issue of the British Lutheran, in which the 
author publishes a statement made by 
A. Kevington Wood, minister of South- 
lands Methodist Church, York, England, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety. The Rev. Mr. Wood writes: 
There is a growing awareness in all the 
denominational bodies that the challenge 
of the age calls for a return to the funda- 
mentals. For one thing, there is a firmer 
emphasis on the Word {italics in the 
original]. Even outside the circle of those 
who traditionally accept the inspiration 
and inerrant authority of the Scriptures, 
there is a refreshing readiness to concede 
the primacy of revelation. . . . This leads 
us to note a stronger insistence on doctrine 
{italics in the original]. The time is past 
when it could be said—as it was by 
a witty critic— that any stigma would do 
to beat dogma. There is general recogni- 
tion that belief is not an optional matter 
and that the Christian faith is capable of 
definition and has indeed been so defined 
in Scriptures and the historical creeds. 
Faith, according to the author of He- 
brews, is, finally, a divine power which 
motivates and activates the Christian in all 
manifestations of his life. “By faith Abel 
offered to God a more acceptable sacrifice 
than Cain” (11:4). “By faith he [Abra- 
ham} sojourned in the land of promise as 
in a foreign land” (11:9). “By faith 
Moses, when he was grown up, refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather to share ill-treatment with 
the people of God than to enjoy the fleet- 
ing pleasures of sin. He considered abuse 
suffered for the Christ greater wealth than 
the treasures of Egypt” (11:24-26). “Time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah, of David and Samuel 
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and the prophets — who through faith con- 
quered kingdoms, enforced justice, received 
promises...” (11:32,33). In his lectures 
on Hebrews Luther writes: 
Therefore it cannot be otherwise but that 
faith in Christ is active, lives, and produces 
and triumphs. Works stream of themselves 
from faith. Our patience flows out of the 
patience of Christ, our humility out of that 
of Christ, and thus everything that is His, 
if only we seize it fast in faith, that He 
does all this for us, but not only for us, 
but also before us, as an example... . 
Who would therefore model his life after 
that of Christ must first of all firmly be- 
lieve that Christ suffered and died for him 
as a divine sign. Those err terribly who 
attempt at once to overcome sin with 
works and deeds of penance and, as it 
were, begin with the example, whereas 
they should have begun with the sign 
of the suffering of Christ. [Erich Vogel- 
sang, Luthers Hebraerbrief-Vorlesung von 
1517/18, 1930, p. 19} 


II. THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


The author of Hebrews is certain that 
the faith he has described is victorious, that 
is, that it is able to overcome all obstacles 
and reach the heavenly goal. But he is also 
aware that not all of God's people have this 
faith and that, because they lack this faith, 
they do not obtain the divine promise. He 
illustrates the sad fate of those who do not 
have this faith by referring to the expe- 
riences of Israel in the wilderness. The 
fate of Israel is for him the most obvious 
example of a people chosen by God as His 
people which nevertheless perished because 
they lacked faith. This motif the author 
develops particularly in chs.3:7 to 4:12. 
But the motif is present in almost every 
chapter of the epistle. 

The reason that Israel did not achieve 
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the victory of faith was not, according to 
the author, that God elected Israel to per- 
dition, but that Israel did not accept the 
discipline of the Lord, that it refused to 
cling to the Word and promises of God, 
and that it even murmured and rebelled 
at God’s tokens of love and mercy. Israel 
had hardened its heart against God’s judg- 
ments as well as against His signs of mercy. 
What does hardening of the heart mean? 
In his lectures on Hebrews, Luther illus- 
trates what this hardening is. He writes: 
Think of wax. When it is soft, it is pos- 
sible to impress on it the writing, the 
picture, or the symbol of the stamping 
implement. But when the wax is hard, it 
will not take the impression. So is the 
human heart. Even the Christian heart 
continually vacillates between hardness and 
softness. [Erich Vogelsang, p. 59] 


Israel had in course of time hardened its 


heart. It steadfastly refused to believe what | 


Paul much later wrote to the Corinthians: 


“God is faithful, and He will not let you\ 


be tempted beyond your strength, but with 
the temptation will also provide the way 
of escape that you may be able to en- 
dure it” (1 Cor. 10:13). 

When we read those chapters in Exodus 
and Numbers which tell of Israel’s stub- 
born rebellion, we shudder at the magni- 
tude of Israel's sin. Later generations of 
Israel never forgot the sin of their stub- 
born forefathers, as we can gather espe- 
cially from psalms 78, 106, and 107. We 
quote Ps. 78:9-41. As we read the passage, 
we cannot fail to note the rhythm in this 
powerful piece of Old Testament poetry: 

The Ephraimites, armed with the bow, 

turned back on the day of battle. 

They did not keep God’s covenant, 

but refused to walk according to His 
law. 
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They forgot what He had done, 
and the miracles that He had shown 
them. 
In the sight of their fathers He wrought 
marvels, 
in the land of Egypt, in the fields of 
Zoan. 
He divided the sea and let them pass 
through it, 
and made the waters stand like a heap. 
In the daytime He led them with a cloud, 
and all the night with a fiery light. 
He cleft rocks in the wilderness, 
and gave them drink abundantly as 
from the deep. 
He made streams come out of the rock, 
and caused waters to flow down like 
rivers. 


Yet they sinned still more against Him, 
rebelling against the Most High in the 
desert. 
They tested God in their heart 
by demanding the food they craved. 
They spoke against God, saying, 
“Can God spread a table in the wil- 
derness? 
He smote the rock so that water gushed 
out 
and streams overflowed. 
Can He also give bread, 
or provide meat for His people?” 


Therefore, when the Lord heard, He was 
full of wrath; 
a fire was kindled against Jacob, 
His anger mounted against Israel; 
because they had no faith in God 
and did not trust His saving power. 


Yet He commanded the skies above, 
and opened the doors of heaven; 
and He rained down upon them manna 
to eat 
and gave them the grain of heaven. 
Man ate of the bread of the angels; 


He sent them food in abundance. 
He caused the east wind to blow in the 
heavens, 
and by His power He led out the south 
wind; 
He rained flesh upon them like dust, 
winged birds like the sand of the seas; 
He let them fall in the midst of their 
camp, 
all around their habitations. 
And they ate and were well filled, 
for He gave them what they craved. 


But before they had sated their craving, 
while the food was still in their mouths, 
the anger of God rose against them, 
and He slew the strongest of them, 
and laid low the picked men of Israel. 


In spite of all this they still sinned; 
despite His wonders they did not 
believe. 
So He made their days vanish like 
a breath, 
and their years in terror. 
When He slew them, they sought for 
Him; 
they repented and sought God earnestly. 
They remembered that God was their 
Rock, 
the Most High God their Redeemer. 
But they flattered Him with their mouths; 
they lied to Him with their tongues. 
Their heart was not steadfast toward Him; 
they were not true to His covenant. 


Yet He, being compassionate, 
forgave their iniquity, 
and did not destroy them; 
He restrained His anger often, 
and did not stir up all His wrath. 
He remembered that they were but flesh, 
a wind that passes and comes not again. 


How often they rebelled against Him in 
the wilderness 
and grieved Him in the desert! 
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They tested Him again and again, 
and provoked the Holy One of Israel. 
They did not keep in mind His power, 
or the day when He redeemed them 
from the foe; 
when He wrought His signs in Egypt, 
and His miracles in the fields of Zoan. 


Therefore those generations of God’s 
people which because of unbelief and dis- 
obedience perished in the wilderness will 
to the end of time be remembered as 
a warning signal that men should not cast 
away their faith in God, their Redeemer, 
but continue to cling to Him even though 
He tests them in the scorching furnace of 
affliction and persecution and though He 
withdraws His presence into a thick cloud. 
But it is precisely because of the fate of these 
stubborn and hardhearted Hebrew genera- 
tions and because of the record in Holy 
Scripture of their experiences, that it is 
possible to appreciate, in a degree at least, 
what it means to possess a victorious faith. 
The author illustrates this faith by referring 
to saints of the Old Covenant and to Jesus. 
With their example before them, the read- 
ers of the epistle are to strive for a faith 
that conquers. Their example ought to be 
also for our own generation of Christians 
a shining example of the victory of faith. 


1. The Triumphant Faith of Saints 
in the Old Covenant 

These are the saints, heroes of the faith, 
as they are often referred to, spoken of in 
that well-known chapter 11 of Hebrews. 
It is a long chapter, the longest in the 
epistle. When we read it, we are impressed 
by what appears to be an endless list of 
men and women of faith. But the truth is, 
the author mentions by name only 16. 
Then he summarizes the experiences of 


some prophets and faithful women. Yet 
that total number does not even remotely 
approximate the number of thousands of 
unfaithful Israelites who perished in the 
wilderness. Nevertheless these few faith- 
ful men and women of the Old Covenant 
were remembered by later generations, 
whereas we know by name only an even 
smaller number of Israelites who, together 
with the great mass of unbelieving Israel, 
perished in the wilderness because of un- 
belief. 


Why were these few faithful saints te- 
membered? Because their faith had carried 
them through incredible odds and seem- 
ingly unsurmountable barriers. We still 
shudder at the afflictions suffered by some: 
“They were stoned, they were sawn in two 
{most probably a reference to what was 
believed to have been the fate of Isaiah], 
they were killed with the sword; they went 
about in skins of sheep and goats, destitute, 
afflicted, ill-treated . . . wandering over 
deserts and mountains and in dens and 
caves of the earth” (11:37,38). In what 
were they faithful? They were faithful in 
their obedience to the promises of God in 
spite of chastisement, persecution, and 
death. But because they were faithful, they 
were numbered, so the author writes, with 
“the assembly of the first-born who are 
enrolled in heaven”; they belong to the 
number of “spirits of just men made per- 
fect.” They have come to Mount Zion, 
they are citizens of the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and they live 
in the presence of Jesus, the Mediator of 
the new covenant (12:22-24). By faith 
they overcame the world, sin, death, and 
the fear of eternal punishment. These 
saints of the Old Covenant are a timeless 
memorial to the triumph of faith. 
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2. The Triumphant Faith of Jesus 


Time and again the author of Hebrews 
refers to the faith of Jesus, to His endur- 
ance and perseverance in trial and temp- 
tation. “For it was fitting that He [God] 
... Should make the Pioneer of their sal- 
vation perfect through suffering” (2:10). 
Jesus thus reached the goal of His divine 
calling through trial and suffering. “In the 
days of His flesh, Jesus offered up prayers 
and supplications, with loud cries and tears, 
to Him who was able to save Him from 
death, and He was heard for His godly 
fear. Although He was a son, He learned 
obedience through what He suffered” 
(5:7,8). This passage takes us to Geth- 
semane, where we see the Son of God, in 
the agony and fear of death, imploring His 
Father, if that be the Father’s will, to re- 
move the cup of suffering, but at the same 
time, in perfect obedience to the Father's 
will, committing Himself to whatever the 
Father had designed for Him. 


In another passage we read: “Looking to 
Jesus, the Pioneer and Perfecter of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before 
Him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is seated at the right hand of 
the throne of God. Consider Him who 
endured from sinners such hostility against 
Himself” (12:2,3). Here the author takes 
his readers to the courts of Caiaphas, Pilate, 
and Herod and to the altar of the cross. 
But in spite of all indignities and blas- 
phemies heaped on Him, Jesus despised 
the shame, remained faithful unto Him 
who had sent Him, ascended on high, sat 
down at the right hand of His Father, and 
became the Pioneer and Perfecter of faith. 
In yet another passage the author writes: 
“So Jesus also suffered outside the gate in 
order to sanctify the people through His 
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own blood” (13:12), a parallel to Jesus’ 
own words: “The Son of man came... 
to give His life as a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10:45). 


Thus the life and death of Jesus was 
not that of a Stoic who resigns himself 
to an inescapable fate. Nor was His death 
that of a martyr whom posterity honors 
because of his heroism. Jesus’ death was 
rather an act of obedience to the Father's 
and to His own will. In that obedience He 
exemplified the most illustrious instance of 
triumphant faith in all of human history. 
Because of that faith He ultimately tri- 
umphed. For at His ascension “He sat 
down at the right hand of God, then to 
wait until His enemies should be made 
a stool for His feet” (10:13). Paul puts 
it this way: “Therefore God has highly 
exalted Him and bestowed on Him the 
name which is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 
and every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father” (Phil. 2:9-11). Because Jesus was 
faithful unto death, He can say to all His 
followers: “Be faithful unto death, and 
I will give you the crown of life” (Rev. 
2:10). 


3. The Triumphant Faith of the Readers 
of the Epistle 


May we truthfully say that the readers 
of this epistle lived a victorious faith? May 
we be certain that these addressees did re- 
main faithful and that their faith tri- 
umphed in the face of temptations, trials, 
and persecutions? The epistle is, above all, 
a rousing, stirring, and eloquent appeal to 
them to be faithful unto death as were 
the saints of the Old Covenant and as was 
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Jesus. The readers were to be “imitators 
of those who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises” (6:12). They were 
to “consider Him who endured from sin- 
ners such hostility against Himself” that 
they might not grow weary or fainthearted 
(12:3). 

Therefore the author appeals over and 
over again: “We must pay the closer atten- 
tion to what we have heard, lest we drift 
away” (2:1), that is, lest we be washed 
away from the shore of security out into 
the dark and stormy night of sin and death, 
and perish. “Therefore, holy brethren, who 
share in a heavenly call, consider Jesus, the 
Apostle and High Priest of our confession. 
He was faithful to Him who appointed 
Him” (3:1,2). “We are His house if we 
hold fast our confidence and pride in our 
hope” (3:6). “Therefore, as the Holy 
Spirit says: “Today, when you hear His 
voice, do not harden your hearts as in the 
rebellion’” (3:7). “Take care, brethren, 
lest there be in any of you an evil, un- 
believing heart, leading you to fall away 
from the living God” (3:12). “Let us 
therefore strive to enter that rest, that no 
one fall by the same sort of disobedience” 
(4:11). “Let us hold fast our confession” 
(4:14). “Let us, then, with confidence 
draw near to the throne of grace” (4:16). 
“Let us hold fast the confession of our hope 
without wavering, for He who promised is 
faithful” (10:23). “Do not throw away 
your confidence, which has a great reward” 
(10:35). “Let us run with perseverance 
the race that is set before us” (12:11). 
“See that you do not refuse Him who is 
speaking” (12:25). And in the conclud- 
ing words of the epistle the author writes: 
“I appeal to you, brethren, bear with my 
word of exhortation” (13:28). In the 


light of these stirring appeals we must 
suppose that this epistle made a profound 
impression on the readers, whether they 
were, as some think, converted Jewish 
priests who fled from Jerusalem at the time 
ot its destruction or whether they were 
a small “house” congregation of converts 
from paganism living in the vicinity of 
Rome. 

But the author of this epistle not only 
exhorts his readers to be faithful, he is also 
certain that they will be faithful. There is 
a note of hopeful optimism discernible in 
the entire epistle. The author indeed warns 
repeatedly against the sins of disobedience, 
unbelief, and apostasy from the living God. 
Yet he is certain that his readers will not 
become disobedient, unfaithful, and that 
they will not apostasize. Therefore he 
writes: “Though we speak thus [the warn- 
ing against apostasy in 6:4-8], yet in your 
case, beloved, we feel sure of better things 
that belong to salvation” (6:9). “You had 
compassion on the prisoners, and you joy- 
fully accepted the plundering of your prop- 
erty, since you knew that you yourselves 
had a better possession and an abiding one. 
... We are not of those who shrink back 
and are destroyed, but of those who have 
faith and keep their souls” (10:34-39). 


But what were the dangers and tempta- 
tions of these early Christians, and why 
were they in danger of unbelief, disobe- 
dience, and apostasy? The author supplies 
two answers: 

a. They had already experienced a fear- 
ful persecution (perhaps the one under 
Nero). But though they had been faithful 
in this persecution to the point that they 
“joyfully accepted the plundering of their 
property” (10:34), they were facing an- 
other persecution which would soon be 
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upon them. “In your struggle against sin, 
you have not yet resisted to the point of 
shedding your blood” (12:4). None of 
them had as yet become martyrs. But, so 
the author impresses on them, their stead- 
fastness must be equal to martyrdom itself. 

b. The writer is apprehensive that some 
of his readers may have become indifferent 
to their Christian faith. This peril of in- 
difference would grow more and more se- 
rious as time went on and Jesus delayed 
His return in glory to save those who were 
eagerly expecting Him. Therefore the au- 
thor was moved to write these Christians 
this stirring epistle. The cold and indiffer- 
ent among them must be startled out of 
their torpor and neglect and be roused to 
a mew consciousness of the transcendent 
worth of that which they possessed. The 
epistle is, in the truest sense, an impas- 
sioned oration centered in recalling to 
unshakable devotion to Christ weary and 
wavering disciples, to a steadfast faith 
which would triumph over all trials, temp- 
tations, impending persecution and death. 
Some of these readers had become dull of 
hearing the Word, they had ears to hear 
but did not hear (5:11); they were neglect- 
ing corporate worship (10:25); and they 
were in great danger of apostasy. “Take 
care, brethren, lest there be in any of you 
an evil, unbelieving heart, leading you to 
fall away from the living God. But exhort 
one another every day as long as it is 
called today” (3:12, 13). 

We do not know how the readers re- 
ceived the author’s eloquent appeal. Yet 
we must share the firm faith of the writer 
that, though some might apostasize, the 
vast majority would remain faithful unto 
death, and therefore did receive the crown 
of glory. 
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4 Will the Faith of Present-Day Christians 
Be Triumphant? 


The stirring appeal of the eternal Word 
of God: “Today when you hear His voice, 
do not harden your hearts as in the rebel- 
lion, on the day of testing in the wilder- 
ness” (3:7,8) rings out in our day as it 
did throughout the Old Testament period; 
as it did in the message of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus: “Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand” (Matt.3:2; 4:17); 
as it did in the Gospel preached by Paul: 
“Behold, now is the acceptable time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor. 
6:2); as God’s messengers have proclaimed 
it throughout the world in the past two 
millennia. But every proclamation of the 
Gospel is at the same time a warning: 
“Today when you hear His voice, do not 
harden your hearts.” Also our generation 
of Christians is to be “imitators of those 
who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises” (6:12). The Word of God, 
every word of God, speaking to man in 
Scripture, is also in our day “living and 
active, sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing to the division of soul and spirit, 
of joints and marrow, and discerning the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart” 
(4:12). 

Indeed, when we consider the situation 
in which Christians find themselves in this 
day and age we are apt to conclude that 
they, too, have become devotees of mate- 
rialism and secularism. For does it not 
seem as though the golden age, of which 
mankind has always dreamed the most ro- 
mantic dreams, has at last arrived? Have 
we not become the wealthiest country on 
this planet? Do we not have the highest 
standard of living and culture ever attained 
by civilization? And yet this same age is 
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an age of anxiety not only for existentialist 
thinkers but also for millions of others who 
do not even know the word “existential- 
ism.” It is an age of nuclear weapons and 
missiles. It is also an age of revolt the 
world over by the proletariat, and the 
ominous threat and rousing appeal of Marx 
and Engels more than 100 years ago is 
stirring even primitive tribes into action: 
“Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win. Workingmen of all coun- 
tries, unite!” Countries are not drawing 
together into ome world as seemed to be 
the case less than a generation ago but into 
two worlds, each viewing the other with 
suspicion and determined to outstrip the 
other with larger stockpiles of destructive 
bombs. If the Lord Jesus were to return 
on the clouds of heaven at this time, would 
He find faith on earth? Would He not 
discover that Christianity has very, very 
largely degenerated into but another form 
of humanistic religiosity? 

There is little need to develop at length 
what is happening in our country on the 
ethical level. An analysis by Robert E. 
Fitch in Christianity and Crisis, quoted by 
Billy Graham in a syndicated article June 7, 
hardly overstates the case: 

We live today in an age when ethics is 

becoming obsolete. It is superseded by 

science, deleted by psychology, dismissed as 
emotive by philosophy. It is drowned in 
compassion, evaporated into aesthetics and 
retreats before relativism. . . . The usual 


moral distinctions are simply drowned in 
a maudlin emotion in which we have more 
feeling for the murderer than for the be- 
trayed; and in which we gradually begin 
to believe that the really guilty party, the 
one who somehow caused it all, is the 
victim, not the perpetrator, of the crime. 


On the theological level it is still too 
early to say just where we are. The names 
of Kierkegaard, Barth, and Brunner are 
mentioned with the same respect, and as 
being equally authoritative, as the names 
of Luther and Calvin. Terms like “existen- 
tialism,” “encounter,” “propositional truth, 
“paradox,” and “ultimate concern” are be- 
ing kept alive even in semipopular jour- 
nals, words which sound uncomfortably 
strange to seminary graduates of 50, 40, 
and even 30 years ago. The tension is no 
longer between the orthodoxy and liberal- 
ism of the early decades of this century, 
but the concern now is where precisely 
neo-orthodoxy fits in, to what extent it is 
orthodox and to what extent it is “neo.” 
Reformation research has made significant 
discoveries. What has happened, however, 
is that some of the research has come up 
with a “new” Luther and a “new” Calvin 
to the bewildered trepidation of those nur- 
tured in the 19th-century interpretation of 
the Reformation. In the meantime ten- 
sions are rising in practically all Christian 
groups, each one concerned to find a way 
out of desperate dilemmas. There is ad- 
mittedly in all Christian circles great stress 
on the authority of Holy Scriptures as the 
only and final source for ascertaining the 
will of God, but greater emphasis is being 
laid on merging related churches into 
larger units. Besides existential philosophy, 
other forms of philosophic thought have 
laid their hands on Biblical theology and 
are attempting to absorb it into their sys- 
tems, just as in the early centuries some 
Christian theologians reduced Christianity 
to a kind of gnosticism and as in the late 
Middle Ages Aristotelianism became the 
underpinning of Biblical theology. 

Yet in spite of what is happening in this 
day and age on the political, ethical, and 
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theological levels, the Christian faith can 
be victorious. It can know that it is being 
tested and disciplined. It can know that 
God means to purify it of the dross of sin 
clinging to it and staining the purity of its 
soul. But what, in particular, is our gen- 
eration of Christians to learn from the sit- 
uation the church at present finds itself in? 
We direct attention to some observations 
the author of Hebrews spells out for the 
church of the 20th century. 

1. Christians are to look to Jesus, the 
ascended Lord, who, sitting at the right 
hand of His Father, rules the universe and 
is the Head of His church. He is the 
Author and Perfecter of the Christian's 
faith. He is able to sympathize with the 
Christian’s weaknesses, for He was tempted 
in every respect as we are. “Because He 
Himself has suffered and been tempted, He 
is able to help those who are tempted” 
(2:18). “He is able for all time to save 
those who draw near to God through Him, 
since He always lives to make intercession 
for them” (7:25). “Christ has entered . . . 
into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God on our behalf” (9:24). 
“Let us, then, with confidence draw near 
to the throne of grace, that we may receive 
mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need” (4:16). 

2. Christians are to be mindful that by 
His one sacrifice Jesus brought about for- 
giveness of sins for all times and for all 
peoples. He made obsolete all further sac- 
rifices for sin and all other efforts of man 
to undo his past and to do penance for his 
guilt. Since God has declared: “I will re- 
member their sins and their misdeeds no 
more,” the author of Hebrews draws the 
assuring inference: “Where there is for- 
giveness of these {sins and misdeeds}, there 
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is no longer any offering for sin” (10:18). 
“In speaking of a new covenant, He [God] 
treats the first as obsolete. And what is 
becoming obsolete and growing old is 
ready to vanish away” (8:13). The Old 
Covenant has vanished like a shadow, for 
the substance, the true reality itself, has ap- 
peared in the incarnate Son of God, Jesus 
Christ. 

3. Christians are to live lives devoted to 
the glory of God and of His Christ. “Now 
may the God of peace .. . equip you with 
everything good that you may do His will, 
working in you that which is pleasing in 
His sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory forever and ever” (13:20,21). 

4. Christians are to live out their per- 
sonal lives in accordance with specifics as 
relevant today as they were in the first 
century. “Strive for peace with all men and 
for the holiness without which no one will 
see the Lord” (12:14). “Let marriage be 
held in honor among all, and let the mar- 
riage bed be undefiled, for God will judge 
the immoral and adulterous. Keep your 
life free from love of money, and be con- 
tent with what you have; for He has said, 
‘I will never fail you nor forsake you.’” 
(15:4,3). 

5. Christians are to have a deep concern 
for the brethren. “Let us consider how to 
stir up one another to love and good 
works” (10:24). “See to it that no one 
fail to obtain the grace of God; that no 
‘root of bitterness’ spring up and cause 
trouble, and by it many become defiled, 
that no one be immoral or irreligious like 
Esau” (12:14-16). “Let brotherly love 
continue. Do not neglect to show hospi- 
tality to strangers. . . . Remember those 
who are in prison, as though in prison 
with them; and those who are ill-treated 
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since you also are in the body. .. . Do not 
neglect to do good and to share what you 
have, for such sacrifices are pleasing to 
God” (13:1-3,16). 

6. Christians are to draw comfort from 
the truth that they are living in the com- 
pany also of past saints in the one holy 
Christian and apostolic church. “You have 
come to Mount Zion and to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
innumerable angels in festal gathering, and 
to the assembly of the first-born who are 
enrolled in heaven, and to a judge who is 
God of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator 
of a new covenant, and to the sprinkled 
blood that speaks more graciously than the 
blood of Abel” Christians 
may sing with joyful conviction those stir- 
ring stanzas: 


O blest communion, fellowship divine, 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 

Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


And when the fight is fierce, the warfare 
long, 

Steals on the ear the distant triumph song, 

And hearts are brave again, and arms are 
strong. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 


From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s 
farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl, streams in the 
countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


7. Christians are to join their fellow 
Christians in hearing the Word and using 
the sacraments. Let us “not neglect to meet 
together, as is the habit of some, but en- 
courage one another” (10:25). “Let us 
draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
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ance of faith, with our hearts sprinkled 
clean from an evil conscience and our 
bodies washed with pure water” (10:22: 
a veiled reference to Holy Baptism). “We 
have an altar from which those who serve 
the tent have no right to eat” (13:10: 
a veiled reference to Holy Communion), 

8. Christians are to honor and to be 
guided by the spiritual ministrations of 
their pastors. “Remember your leaders, 
those who spoke to you the Word of God; 
consider the outcome of their life, and 
imitate their faith” (13:7). “Obey your 
leaders and submit to them; for they are 
keeping watch over your souls, as men who 
will have to give account” (13:17). 

9. Christians are to be mission-minded. 
This we may properly infer from 2:10: 
“For it was fitting that He [God] ... 
in bringing many sons to glory, should 
make the Pioneer of their salvation perfect 
through suffering.” God plans to bring 
many sons to glory, that is, to have many 
redeemed sinners share in the glory which 
was Christ's before the world began and 
into which Christ entered after He brought 
the sacrifice for sins on Calvary. However 
distracting and troublesome the Christian's 
way through life might be, of one obliga- 
tion he may never absolve himself: his 
personal responsibility to help bring many 
sons to glory, that is, of witnessing to his 
unbelieving fellow men, to pray and to 
give for the extension of the church so 
that the Gospel of Christ might be brought 
to all men everywhere. What an example 
the apostle Paul left Christians of all times! 
He; 
a great variety of conflicting ethical and 


too, found himself wrestling with 


religious streams of thought; he, too, suf- 
fered trials of all kinds. Yet in all these 


difficulties he acted. He traveled from 
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place to place to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, and to the young churches he or 
others had founded he often wrote letters 
pleading with them to remain loyal in their 
faith to that Christ. 

Can the faith of Christians living in our 
day, the faith which the author of Hebrews 
has in mind and which we have attempted 
to describe, be victorious? Can Christians 
of our day say with assurance what the 
sacred writer of Hebrews says of Christians 
of his day: “But we are not of those who 
shrink back and are destroyed but of those 
who have faith and keep their souls’? 
(10:39). Yes, for the author assures also 
present-day Christians: “We are receiv- 
ing a kingdom that cannot be shaken” 
(12:28). The fact of the matter is that 
the saints of old have, in reality, no ad- 
vantage over Christians of later ages. “All 
these [the Old Testament saints}, though 
well attested by their faith, did not receive 
what was promised, since God had foreseen 
something better for us, that apart from us 
they should not be made perfect” (11: 
39,40). Christians, too, of our age, who 
are expecting Christ’s return “to save those 
who are eagerly waiting for Him” (9:28), 
should be certain that at His return He will 
raise all saints of the past, present, and 
future, change their lowly body to be like 
His glorious body, and that all saints of all 
times will together join in the victor’s song 
“Thou wast slain and by Thy blood didst 
ransom men for God” (Rev. 5:9). 

We conclude this section on the triumph 
of faith with some lines from the last 
paragraph of a little book bearing the 
title Evangelical Church in Berlin and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. This little book 
tells of the trials of our Christian brethren 
in the German Democratic Republic. Pub- 
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lished originally in German in 1959, it 
later appeared in an English translation. 
The lines read: 

Neither the ever-increasing atheist propa- 
ganda nor the disguised or open obstruc- 
tiveness, nor the continuous State measures 
against all branches of the Church’s work 
have been able to prevent life from go- 
ing on. When the all-German Kirchentag 
planned for Thuringia in 1957 was pro- 
hibited — for fear of non-Communist-di- 
rected mass meetings— small local Kir- 
chentage took place in the ecclesiastical 
districts and parishes, which were very well 
attended. While the State does everything, 
using administrative measures and propa- 
ganda, to hinder the financing of the 
Church’s work, collections are increasing. 
While Communist State agencies attempt 
to steer the “Socialist family” in atheist 
ways, the aid to mothers of Inner Mission 
enjoys increasing popularity. While Party 
officials in the country are continuously 
making efforts for the intensification of 
Communist education, and State agencies 
refuse material and licenses for rebuilding 
church buildings, caravans are put into 
service in the Oderbruch and other areas 
and the Word proclaimed from them. 
While the academies and colleges turn 
more and more into places for Communist 
schooling, the Evangelical Academy holds 
conferences and weekend courses to point 
the ways which help out from inward un- 
certainty and fear. 

As in the Eastern Zone of Germany, so 
Christians the world over may live out 
their lives assured of final victory. They 
may still have to resist unto blood. They 
may experience imprisonment and confisca- 
tion of their property. But in all such trials 
they will be triumphant if they continue 
steadfastly to look to Jesus, the Author and 
Perfecter of their faith and salvation. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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oe guiden (about $470) to make 
Martin a doctor of theology was 
doubtless one of Elector Frederick’s wisest 
investments —- much wiser than the gen- 
erous amount he spent for his prodigious 
collection of sacred relics. The payment 
of this fee guaranteed his Electoral Grace 
a tremendous benefit to his beloved Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. To obtain this sum 
of money for the promotion of his brilliant 
friar, Vicar John Staupitz had to assure 
the Elector that Luther would fill the chair 
of lectura in Biblia of the theological 
faculty for the remainder of his life. Fred- 
erick had every reason to congratulate him- 
self on his investment as he beheld the 
enrollment at the university increase with 
students coming to Wittenberg from far 
and near in order to hear the lectures of 
the new doctor. Tired of the dry husks of 
scholasticism, they turned eagerly to feast 
on the Bread of Life served by Luther in 
his lectures on the Bible. For Luther his 
promotion later proved to be a source of 
comfort. By accepting the doctorate he 
had pledged himself to remain faithful to 
the Scriptures under all circumstances. No 
human authority could move him to relent. 

Luther's road from a dual authority, 
Scripture and tradition, to the sole au- 
thority of Scripture was a long one. 
Already at the age of 14 he purchased a 
postil, probably containing 500 Biblical 
pericopes. At the same time, or shortly 
after entering the University of Erfurt, he 
saw a complete Latin Bible. In the 
“Georgenburse” at Erfurt, a hospice for 
students, in 1501, he daily heard a chapter 





By Lewis W.SPITZ, SR. 


from the Bible read and sometimes took 
his turn in reading a chapter at table. 
Upon entering the cloister in 1505 he re- 
ceived his own Latin Bible, a copy bound 
in red leather, which he eagerly read from 
day to day. When he was transferred to 
Wittenberg in 1508, he was obliged to 
leave his copy in the cloister in Erfurt, but 
found other copies in Wittenberg, which 
as an Augustinian he was obliged to use 
daily. Thus he was prepared for his task 
as a Baccalaureus Biblicus, which he as- 
sumed in 1509.1 But all of this was merely 
preliminary; his life’s task as an expositor 
of Scripture began with his promotion to 
the chair of lectura in Biblia. 

Tt would have been strange indeed if 
the Occamist emphasis on the authority of 
Scripture had left no mark on Luther at 
the University of Erfurt. But Luther be- 
came more submissive to Biblical authority 
than Occam, who subordinated the au- 
thority of Scripture to that of the church. 
Luther rejected such ecclesiastical restric- 
tions. His study of church history con- 
vinced him that councils and popes had 
erred. Replying to the Dialogue Concern- 
ing the Powers of the Pope, prepared by 
Silvester Prierias in 1518, Luther insisted 
that only the Holy Scriptures were with- 
out error. Cajetan at Augsburg and Eck 
at Leipzig compelled him to take his stand 
firmly on the Bible. There he stood before 
Emperor and Diet. He could not do other- 
wise. His heroic words still thrill the 
hearts of God's people: “Unless I am con- 


1 M. Reu, Luther and the Scriptures (Colum- 
bus: The Wartburg Press, 1944), pp. 7, 8. 
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LUTHER’S SOLA SCRIPTURA 


vinced by the testimonies of the Holy 
Scriptures or evident reason {ratione evi- 
dente} * (for I believe neither in the pope 
nor councils alone, since it has been estab- 
lished that they have often erred and con- 
tradicted themselves), I am bound by the 
Scriptures adduced by me, and my con- 
science has been taken captive by the 
Word of God, and I am neither able nor 
willing to recant, since it is neither safe 
nor right to act against conscience. God 
help me. Amen.” 8 

In his heroic declaration Luther used 
both terms — “Scriptures” and “Word of 
God.” For him the Scriptures were the 
Word of God, though he well knew that 
“Word of God” is a broader term than 
“Scriptures.” He knew that not all of 
God’s words were recorded in writing. He 
also knew that Christ is the Word. Critics 
of Luther, like Adolf Harnack, deplore 
the fact that Luther placed Scripture and 
the Word of God on the same level. 
Harnack complains that besides adhering 
to the Word of God there was for Luther 
an adherence to the outward authority of 
the written Word, though, he adds, this 
was occasionally disregarded by him in his 
prefaces to Holy Scripture and elsewhere 
as well. Equating Word of God and Holy 
Scripture is for Harnack a remnant of 
Roman Catholicism which, he holds, has 
had disastrous results for Protestantism. 
Harnack laments that the requirement of 
ascertaining the pure sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture was simply deprived of its force by 
regarding Scripture as the verbally inspired 


2 For Luther’s concept of reason see Bern- 
hard Lohse, Ratio und Fides (Gottingen: Van- 
derhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958). 

3 W 7, 838. “W” and “W-T” refer to the 
Weimar edition of Luther’s Works. 
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canon.* According to Harnack, Luther was 
involved in a flagrant contradiction, for 
while Luther, he says, criticized Scripture 
itself, he certainly, on the other hand, set 
up the letter as the Word of God, insofar 
as he adopted without test the Rabbinic- 
Catholic idea of the verbal inspiration of 
Holy Scripture.® 

Wilhelm Walther, professor of theology 
in Rostock, came to the defense of Luther 
against the criticism of Harnack and of 
others. In a scholarly essay, based on Lu- 
ther’s own writings, entitled “Der Glaube 
an das Wort Gottes,”’ he insisted that 
Luther in his evaluation of Scripture never 
admitted any error in the divine Word. 
Therefore he challenged Lutherans and 
others: “Back to Luther!”® Others, like 
Karl Thimme,’ have been persuaded by 
a few isolated expressions of Luther that 
the Reformer, despite his profound rev- 
erence for Scripture, did not regard it as 
inerrant in all its parts. In weighing these 
contradictory opinions one must keep in 
mind that Scripture was for Luther the 
written Word of the infallible God. 

Commenting on 1 Cor. 15:3-7, Luther 
exalts the written Word. He had his 
troubles with the enthusiasts, 
despised Scripture and public preaching 
and looked for other, private revelations 
instead. He says: “Observe how he [Paul} 
again extols and exalts Scripture and the 
witness of the written Word by using and 


who 


4 History of Dogma (London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1899), VII, 246 f. 

5 Ibid., p. 235. 

6 Das Erbe der Reformation im Kampfe der 
Gegenwart. Erstes Heft (Leipzig: A. Dei- 


chert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. [Georg 
Bohme}, 1903). 

7 Karl Thimme, Luthers Stellung zur Heili- 
gen Schrift (Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von 
C. Bertelsmann, 1903). 
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repeating the phrase ‘according to the 
Scriptures’ in this manner. ... There you 
hear St. Paul adducing Scripture as his 
strongest witness and pointing out that 
there is nothing stable to support our doc- 
trine and faith except the material or 
written Word, put down in letters and 
preached verbally by him and others; for 


clearly stated here: ‘Scripture, 
7 


it is 
Scripture’ 

Luther’s sola Scriptura 
divine authority, efficacy, perfection or 
sufficiency, and perspicuity of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but above all Christ as the center 
of it all. For Luther there is no sola Scrip- 
tura without solus Christus. Werner Elert 
shows that for Luther the divine properties 
of Scripture are based on the fact that for 
him the Bible is Christocentric.® 

Luther’s appeal to the sole authority of 


implies the 


Scripture at the Diet of Worms demon- 
strates how far he had advanced from the 
medieval position of Scripture and tra- 
dition.1” Even his ratione evidente does 
not conflict with his complete reliance on 
the authority of Scripture, for Luther is 
here referring to the usus rationis minis- 
tertalis. In his “Open Letter to the Chris- 
tian Nobility,’ doubtless one of the 
writings he was asked to retract, he had 
mentioned various grievances that were 
matters of the secular domain and there- 
fore belonged to the realm of reason 


8 W 36, 500. 

9 Morphologie des Luthertums (Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Second 
Ed., 1952), I, 167. 

10 For a scholarly presentation of this posi- 
tion see George H. Tavard, Holy Writ or Holy 
Church (New York: Harper and Brothers, c. 
1959). In his chapter on Luther Father Tavard 
unfortunately departs from his scholarly objec- 
tivity. 


rather than to that of Scripture. This 
distinction is stated clearly by Luther in 
these words: “Let the Holy Spirit Himself 
read this Book to His own if He desires 
to be understood. For it does not write 
about men or about making a living, as all 
the other books do, but about the fact that 
God's Son was obedient to His Father for 
us and fulfilled His will. Whoever does 
not need this wisdom should let this Book 
lie; it does not benefit him anyway. It 
teaches another and eternal life, of which 
reason knows nothing and is able to com- 
prehend nothing.”’* More specifically, 
the reader should find the Cross of Christ 
in the Bible.!* 

Luther’s emphasis on Christ and the 
Cross explains his comparative evaluation 
of the various books of the Bible. A book 
of the Bible is precious to him to the 
degree that it exalts Christ Crucified. This 
is another way of saying that he evaluates 
a book in the light of sola fide and sola 
gratia. Accordingly James troubled him 
most, but he would not burden the con- 
science of others with his private opinion 
of this book. In placing Hebrews, James, 
Jude, and Revelation at the end of the 
New Testament canon as books which 
were not quite on the same level with the 
other books, he was not manifesting a 
more liberal attitude towards the Bible but 
simply resorting to the church’s practice 
of distinguishing between the /homolo- 
goumena and the antilegomena. But even 
there he was rather conservative, for 
2 Peter and 2 and 3 John he included in 
the number of protocanonical books. 


11 See n. 2, supra. 

12 W 48, 43. 

13 W 1, 52. See also Theodosius Harnack, 
Luthers Theologie (Erlangen: Verlag von Theo- 
dor Blaesing, 1862), I, 55 ff. 
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LUTHER’S SOLA SCRIPTURA 


In Luther's mind there was no doubt 
regarding the efficacy of the Word. He 
declared: “Where the heart is idle and the 
Word does not ring out, the devil breaks 
in and has done damage before we are 
aware of it. On the other hand, such is 
the power of the Word if it is seriously 
contemplated, heard, and used thar it is 
never without fruit. It always awakens 
new understanding, pleasure, and devotion 
and purifies the heart and thoughts. For 
these are not inert or dead but active and 
living words.” '4 

In view of Luther’s sola Scriptura one 
may ask the question: Did Luther believe 
in the verbal or plenary inspiration of the 
Bible? Adolf Harnack believed that he 
did; others disagree. Karl F. A. Kahnis 
believed he had discovered in the course 
of the Reformation a movement from 
liberty to authority. Luther, he held, stood 
for liberty. Kahnis’ understanding of that 
liberty rules out a plenary inspiration of 
the Bible. Kahnis named some instances 
which, he thought, confirmed his opinion, 
but offered no adequate collection to sup- 
port it. He believed that the “‘more 
liberal” attitude of the Reformers. still 
influenced the second and third genera- 
tions after them. Chemnitz, Selnecker, 
and Gerhard, he thought, were still some- 
what reserved with regard to the doctrine 
of inspiration.1® 

Reinhold Seeberg gathered a larger col- 
lection of remarks by Luther which sup- 
posedly indicate a more liberal attitude 





14 W 30 I, 146. 

15 System der Lutherischen Dogmatik (Leip- 
zig: Dorffling und Franke, 1868), III, 142 ff. 
For a careful study of the position of the 17th 
century Lutheran dogmaticians see Robert Preus, 
The Inspiration of Scripture (Mankato: Lu- 
theran Synod Book Company, 1955). 
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toward Scripture. Some of these refer to 
the extent of the canon, others to passages 
in canonical books. Typical quotations 
from Luther's writings which are said to 
reveal Luther’s critical attitude toward 
Scripture, like the following, do not prove 
what Seeberg and others try to prove with 
them. Luther is quoted as saying: The 
books of the Kings are more trustworthy 
than the Chronicles; the prophets often 
erred when they prophesied of worldly 
events; '® the later prophets built hay, 
straw, wood, and not silver, gold, and 
precious stones; the allegorical explanation 
of the name Hagar, in Gal.4:25, is too 
weak to prove the point.!* 

Taken out of the total context of Lu- 
ther’s profound respect for the authority 
and integrity of Scripture, these remarks 
could be interpreted, as these writers have 
done, in a manner reflecting a modern, 
liberal attitude toward Scripture. How- 
ever, in view of Luther's respect for Scrip- 
ture as the authoritative Word of God, 
who cannot err, it is more generous and 
in accord with charity here to apply to 
Luther his explanation of the Eighth Com- 
mandment, that we defend our neighbor, 
speak well of him, and put the best con- 
struction on everything. If that is done, 
the passages quoted to prove Luther’s more 
liberal attitude, to quote Luther, are too 
weak to prove the point. 

Luther’s opinion concerning the respec- 
tive value of Kings and Chronicles should 
be quoted in full. He said: “The writer of 
Chronicles noted only the summary and 
chief stories and events. Whatever is less 
important and immaterial he passed by. 
"16 Reinhold Seeberg, Text-Book of the His- 


tory of Doctrines (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1952), II, 300 f. 


17 Kahnis, op. cit., p. 143. 
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For this reason the Books of Kings are more 
credible than the Chronicles.” 1® Nothing 
is said here about errors in either. Regard- 
ing the “hay, straw, wood” statement 
writers have not been sure of their inter- 
pretation of Luther. Following Walther, 
Reu refers these remarks not to later 
prophets but to nonprophetic commenta- 
tors. Thimme is quite certain that Wal- 
ther is wrong.!® Julius Koestlin, Thimme 
regrets, changed his opinion from the 
liberal view in his first edition of Luther's 
Theology to the opposite view in the 
second edition.*° Regarding Seeberg’s re- 
mark that Luther attributed errors to the 
prophets when they prophesied of worldly 
events, Luther should again be quoted. 
Commenting on Gen. 44 Luther said: 
“There is a common proverb among theo- 
logians which says, ‘Spiritus Sanctus non 
semper tangit corda prophetarum, ‘The 
illuminations of the prophets were not 
continuous or perpetual.’”°! Here one 
may think of Nathan, who on his own en- 
couraged David to build a temple, but in 
the following night was instructed by God 
to tell David not to build one (2 Sam. 7: 
1-17), or of Elisha, who did not know that 
the son of the Shunammite had died, because 
the Lord hid it from him (2 Kings 4:27). 
As to the argumentative value of allegory, 
would anyone today disagree with Luther, 
who held that allegory im acie minus 
valet? >* 


18 W-T I, 364. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 

20 Ibid., 60. Actually, Luther distinguishes 
between ordinary students of Scripture and 


prophets who were inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
W 54, 3. 


21 W 44, 575. 
22 W 43, 12. 
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Luther certainly did not accept a me- 
chanical inspiration theory; he recognized 
fully the human elements in Scripture. 
But he insists that the Holy Spirit speaks 
when Isaiah and Paul speak.?? He says: 
“In this article of the [Nicene} Creed 
which treats of the Holy Ghost we say: 
‘Who spake by the Prophets.’ Thus we 
ascribe the entire Holy Scripture to the 
Holy Spirit.”"** In view of these and 
countless similar statements, one must 
agree with Dr. Theo. Engelder, who says 
in his Scripture Cannot Be Broken: “It is 
one of the mysteries of the ages how theo- 
logians who claim to be conversant with 
Luther's writings can give credence to the 
myth that Luther did not teach Verbal, 
Plenary Inspiration.” 75 

The sufficiency of the Bible, according 
to Luther, implies its perspicuity. He says: 
“No clearer book has been written on earth 
than the Holy Scripture. It compares with 
other books as the sun with other lights. 

It is a horrible shame and crime 
against Holy Scripture and all Christen- 
dom to say that Holy Scripture is dark and 
not so clear that everybody may under- 
stand it in order to teach and prove his 
faith. . . . If faith only hears Scripture, 
it is clear and plain enough to enable it to 
say without the comments of all fathers 
and teachers: That is right. I, too, believe 
it.”*° Luther does not deny that there are 
dark passages in Scripture, but he says they 
contain nothing but precisely that which is 
found at other places in clear, open pas- 
sages. Whoever cannot understand the 


23 W 48, 102. 

24 W 54, 35. 

25 (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
c. 1944), p. 290. 

26 W 8, 236. 
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LUTHER’S SOLA SCRIPTURA 


dark passages, he advises, should stay with 
the clear ones.27 Lack of faith indeed 
makes the whole Bible a dark book. “To 
read Holy Writ without faith in Christ,” 
he says, “is to walk in darkness.” °° 


Luther has been credited with giving 
the people the open Bible. He gave them 
the Bible in their own language in a style 
very much improved over that of previous 
editions in the vernacular. But more im- 
portant is the fact that he proved Glapion, 
the father confessor of Charles V, wrong, 
who said that the Bible was like a waxen 
nose. Nicholas Lyra’s quadriga sensuum 
Scripturae: 


Littera gesta docet; quid credas allegoria; 
Moralis, quid agas; quo tendas, anagogia} 
indeed gave Scripture a waxen appearance. 
Luther at one time thought highly of Lyra. 
It has been said: Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset. That is doubtless 
an overstatement. Be that as it may, Lu- 
ther got away from the guwadriga, and held 
that sensus literalis unus est.*® Allegories 


merely adorn, says Luther, but prove 
nothing.°° In his commentary on Deuter- 


27 W 8, 237, 239. 

28 W 44, 790. 

29 David Lofgren, Die Theologie der Schép- 
fung bei Luther (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1960), pp. 220 ff. 

30 In his lectures on Genesis, 1535—45, he 
said: Postremo quaerendae erant hoc loco alle- 
goriae. Sed ego its non perinde delector, ac 
Origenes aut Hieronymus. Non curo eas, nisi 
quatenus ornant historicam sententiam, quae ex 
simplict historia colligitur. Atque ibi sunt veluti 
flores interspersi, sed nihil probant: id quod de 
figura Augustinus dixit. W 43, 490. 
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onomy he added brief allegories almost 
for every chapter. This he did, he said, 
not because he attached great importance 
to them, but he wanted to forestall the 
silly attempts at allegorical interpretation 
that some make.*? 

In conclusion we turn again to Luther's 
emphasis on solus Christus. Only in the 
light of that emphasis can his sola Scrip- 
tura be fully understood. Luther says: “For 
the sake of Messiah and God’s Son Holy 
Scripture was written, and for His sake 
everything that happened took place.” *” 
He sums up the message of the Bible in 
these words: “The entire Bible does noth- 
ing else than give a person to understand 
what he was, what he now is, what be- 
hooves him, and what his works are. It 
informs him that he is completely undone. 
Secondly, it tells what God is, what per- 
tains to Him, and what His works are, and 
especially the mercy in Christ. It leads us 
to understand Him, and through His in- 
carnation it conducts us from earth to 
heaven, to the Godhead. May God the 
heavenly Father grant all of us His grace 
and mercy to this end, through Christ, our 
dear Lord and Savior. Amen. Amen. 
Amen.” 3? There is no better way to con- 
clude a study of Luther’s sola Scriptura. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


31 W XIV, 500. For an interpretation of 
Luther’s use of allegory see Hans Wernle: Alle- 
gorie und Erlebnis bei Luther (Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1960). 


32 W 54, 247. 
33 W 48, 272. 














The Conquest of Canaan 


According to Joshua and Judges 


ANY Old Testament scholars find two 
M Opposing views regarding the Is- 
raelite conquest of Canaan in the books of 
Joshua and Judges. In the former the 
12 tribes are represented as achieving full 
possession of the Promised Land through 
a few swift victories resulting in imme- 
diate and full occupation. In the Book of 
Judges, on the other hand, the process is 
described as gradual, beset by many re- 
verses, and incomplete for a long time. 
The first, it is said, is an idealized picture; 
the latter is more true to the facts. 

It is the purpose of this study to exam- 
ine these two accounts and to set forth 
their purpose as supplementary rather than 
contradictory. 


THE COURSE OF EVENTS IN JOSHUA 


The events of this period are briefly as 
follows: After crossing the Jordan (chs. 
1—4) Israel established a beachhead in 
the central hill country of Palestine. The 
capture and destruction of two cities in 
this area is recorded, Jericho and Ai! 
(6:1—8:29). In each case the miraculous 
and direct intervention of God is stressed. 

Other such victories over the Canaanites, 
though unrecorded, may have taken place. 
No opposition, e. g., is mentioned to con- 
test Israel’s first encampment, prior to the 
capture of Jericho, on the west side at 
Gilgal, slightly north and east of Jeriche. 

1 Recent excavations have raised questions re- 
garding Ai that have not been fully answered. 


By WALTER R. ROEHRS 


The people remained here unmolested to 
carry out the neglected rite of circum- 
cision and to celebrate the Passover festival 
(ch. 5). The Canaanite kings’ “hearts 
melted, and there was no spirit in them 
when they heard that the Lord had dried 
up the waters of the Jordan” (5:1). Did 
this fear, engendered by the Lord, also 
open an uncontested road to Mount Ebal 
and Mount Gerizim, considerably north of 
Ai? For here the first altar was built, and 
“a copy of the Law of Moses” was in- 
scribed (8:30-35; Deut. 27:1-8; 12: 
29-32). At Shechem, between these moun- 
tain peaks, and at Shiloh, between Ai and 
Shechem, Israel later was convened by 
Joshua without mention of previous oppo- 
sition in this territory. May we not assume 
that other miraculous victories of Israel 
are not given space in this highly sum- 
marized account? 

Explicit mention is made of one instance 
of submission of the Canaanites without 
resistance and out of fear of Israel: the 
people of Gibeon, a city a little south of 
Ai (ch.9). 

Other Canaanites displayed their fear of 
Israel by their reluctance to cope with the 
invaders individually. Their only hope of 
survival, they felt, was in a united defense 
and a joint counterattack. Two of these 
coalitions and their defeat are recorded in 
chs. 10 and 11. In both instances victory 
did not result from Israel’s prowess, but 
because “the Lord threw them into a panic 
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THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


before Israel” (10:10) and because “the 
Lord gave them into the hand of Israel” 
iT:8). 

The first of these major attempts to dis- 
lodge Israel from its position in central 
Palestine involved five kings south of the 
occupied territory and was headed by the 
king immediately to the south, Jerusalem. 
Joshua defeated their combined forces, 
then carried the war into their territory 
as far south as Kadesh-Barnea. Many cities 
in this territory “the Lord gave into the 
hand of Israel” (10:32) as miraculously 
as Jericho, “because the Lord God of Israel 
fought for Israel” (10:42). Joshua smote 
the people seeking refuge in these cities 
and “left none remaining.” No mention, 
however, is made of burning these cities. 
It should be noted also that after the cam- 
paign the army returned to its base of 
operations in Gilgal. 

The second coalition of Canaanites 
threatened Israel from the north (11:1-15). 
Its focus was the king of Hazor, north of 
the sea of Galilee “by the waters of 
Merom” (v.7). Joshua did not wait for 
the attack but took the offensive. The re- 
port of this campaign again is very brief. 
We are not told, for example, how Joshua 
was able to pass through such hitherto un- 
conquered territory, guarded as it was by 
formidable fortresses, e.g., Megiddo and 
Taanach (12:21), and to give battle to the 
enemy in the vicinity of Hazor. In this 
battle every advantage of the enemy, in- 
cluding the possession of chariots, vanished 
before Joshua because the Lord promised 
“to give all of them, slain, to Israel” 
(v.6). It is mentioned specifically, how- 
ever, that “none of the cities that stood on 
the mounds did Israel burn, except Hazor 
only” (11:13). 
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There follows a tabulation of the vic- 
tories of Israel over the Canaanites on the 
east side of Jordan under Moses (12:1-6) 
and on the west side under Joshua 
(11:16-23; 12:7-24). 


BASIC FACTORS 

A number of factors are basic for a 
proper understanding of the account re- 
corded in chs. 1—12. In the first place, 
the summary character of this record must 
be kept in mind. There were more battles 
with the Canaanites than those described 
(even here very briefly) in the so-called 
southern (ch. 10) and northern campaigns 
(11:1-16). The list of 31 kings, “whom 
Joshua and the people of Israel defeated” 
(12:7-23), may not make for breathless 
interest on the part of the modern reader, 
but it bears out the fact that the defeat of 
the enemies required more time and effort 
than the reading of this summary. “Joshua 
made war a long time with all those kings” 
(11:18). 

Furthermore, where detail is added be- 
yond the mere mention of names, it is to 
demonstrate that without the miraculous 
intervention of God, Israel could not have 
set foot on Palestine, much less turned 
back the counterattack of its inhabitants. 
What was impossible became easy when 
the Lord gave them the victory; what 
seemed easy, like the first attack on Ai, 
became impossible. 

We must also be careful not to read 
into Joshua’s achievements more than the 
account warrants and expressly _ states. 
Joshua, like Moses before him, directed 
the joint effort of all tribes. For this reason 
the writer draws attention to the partici- 
pation of the two and one half tribes east 
of the Jordan in these campaigns and their 
dismissal at the end. This united action is 
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put into sharp contrast with the attempts 
by individual tribes in the succeeding era 
to take possession of their assigned ter- 
ritory. 

What did Joshua achieve as leader of 
united Israel? He defeated some strong 
Canaanite forces and destroyed some im- 
portant cities, but he did not occupy all of 
Palestine, not even the territory where he 
had achieved military victory. Defeat of 
the enemy in battle and the permanent 
settlement of Israel in conquered Canaan 
are therefore clearly distinguished. Joshua 
with all of Israel eliminated the most im- 
minent threat to Israel’s foothold in Pales- 
tine. He broke the power of the enemy. 
The Canaanites were no longer in a posi- 
tion to attack, and so “the land had rest 
from war” (11:23), to enable the next 
operation to be carried out: the allotment 
of the land and the occupation of the al- 
lotted land by the individual tribes of 
Israel. Joshua supervised only the allot- 
ment; he did not direct a unified endeavor 
to “possess the land.” 

The distinction between taking cities 
in battle and occupying or possessing the 
land is crucial if the Book of Joshua is 
to make sense. We find this difference 
carefully observed in the book. Ch. 12 
makes it very clear that Joshua in his 
career was not destined to achieve on the 
west side of Jordan what God had enabled 
Israel under Moses to do on the east side. 
In this summary of the sequence of events 
by which God gave the land to Israel, the 
situation on the east side was as follows: 
the people of Israel defeated a number of 
kings and took possession of their Jand 
(vv. 1-6). On the west side Israel de- 
feated a large number of kings, but sig- 
nificantly nothing is said of Joshua’s taking 


possession of the land (vv.7-24). This 
verb is not connected directly with Joshua’s 
activity in chs. 1—12. We are told that 
Joshua “took (12%) all that land” or 
“the whole land” (11:16). How he took 
it was previously described.? Beyond that, 
he did no more than give “it for an in- 
heritance for Israel according to their 
tribal allotments” (11:23). Nothing is 
said of his leadership in effecting Israel’s 
permanent settlements. His victory in all 
parts of the land gave security from 
attacks. The individual tribes, however, 
would still have to fight to take possession 
of the land. We are not told how long 
after the allotment the tribes responded 
to this challenge. In a number of instances 
enough time must have elapsed to make 
it necessary to take some cities a second 
time. 

God’s marching orders to Joshua had 
not included the occupation of the land 
as a part of his duties. The people were 
indeed “to pass over this Jordan, to go in 
to take possession of the land which the 
Lord, your God, gives you to possess” 
(1:11). But nothing is said of Joshua's 
leadership in attaining this ultimate goal. 


2 In the taking of Ai, God commanded Is- 
rael: “Ye shall rise up from the ambush and 
take possession of the city, for the Lord, your 
God, will give it into your hand” (8:7). The 
LXX reads: “Ye shall draw nigh to the city.” 

3 In 12:7 we are told that Joshua defeated 
many kings and “gave their land to the tribes of 
Israel as a possession (W") according to 
their allotment.” The word “possession” is a 
parallel term for “inheritance” in God’s com- 
mand to Joshua “Allot the land to Israel 
for an inheritance” (13:6). A similar com- 
mand came to Joshua from Moses in Deut. 31:8: 
“Be strong and of a good courage, for thou must 
go with this people unto the land which the 
Lord, your God, hath sworn unto their fathers 
to give them, and thou shalt cause them to in- 
herit it.” 
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The dispossessing of the Canaanites 
and the taking possession of the land of 
Israel may appear to be placed into the 
period of Joshua in 21:43: “And the Lord 
gave unto Israel all the land which He 
swafe to give unto their fathers; and they 
possessed it and dwelt therein” (RSV: 
“and having taken possession of it, they 
settled there”). This verse is found after 
the allotment of land had been completed 
and seems to summarize the achievements 
of Joshua. It should be pointed out, 
however, that Joshua’s name does not 
appear here as the instrument through 
whom God gave the land as a “possession.” 
It seems rather to point to the more re- 
mote objective, already mentioned in v. 11 
of ch. 1: “Ye shall pass over this Jordan 
to go in to possess the land which the 
Lord, your God, giveth you to possess it.” 
Since the body of the book nowhere indi- 
cates that Joshua helped Israel to reach 
this final goal, the introduction (1:11) 
and this summary of his achievements 
must be so understood. 

I suggest therefore that the translation 
of 21:43 should read: “And the Lord gave 
unto Israel all the land which He sware to 
give unto their fathers that they micht pos- 
sess tt and dwell therein” (cf. also 23:5; 
18:3).4 The first step in giving the land 
to Israel had been taken; the next, the full 
occupation of the land, was to follow, but 
Israel’s lassitude and weak faith prevented 
it, as we shall see. 

This restriction of the work of Joshua 
toa “softening up” operation of the enemy 


4 This translation involves no change in the 
consonantal text. It merely requires a pointing 
different from that of the Massoretes. For s:m- 
ilar constructions see S. R. Driver, A Treatise on 
the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1942), p. 67. 
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in Canaan is made explicit in the account 
of the allotment of the land (chs. 13—21). 
Joshua is reminded by God of his advanced 
age and of the big task he will now leave 
unfinished. “There remains yet very much 
land to be possessed” (13:1). There fol- 
lows a list of areas that “remain,” that is, 
were unpossessed at this juncture, and the 
promise of God: “I Myself will give you 
possession by dispossessing (RSV, “drive 
out”) them from before the people of 
Israel; only allot the land to Israel for an 
inheritance” (13:1-6).5 As an act of faith, 
Joshua therefore was even under these cir- 
cumstances to “allot the land to Israel for 
an inheritance” (11:23; 13:6,7). 


THE ALLOTMENT OF THE LAND 

The allotment itself was achieved in five 
stages. First of all, the territory that Moses 
had already assigned to the Reubenites, 
the Gadites, and half of the tribe of Manas- 
seh on the eastern side of the Jordan was 
redefined and affirmed (13:8-32). 

The division of the western side of the 
Jordan among the remaining 914 tribes 
was “by lot” and took place at Gilgal and 
Shiloh (chs. 14—19). There follow two 
allotments that concerned an_intertribal 
distribution: the appointment of cities of 
refuge (ch.20) and of the cities of the 
tribe of Levi (ch.21). 


5 The Hebrew root BW (Qal and Hiphil) 
is difficult to translate into English at times. In 
Hebrew the object may be the territory or the 
people. It implies a taking possession of a ter- 
ritory by dispossessing the previous inhabitants. 
“To drive out,” therefore, reproduces only half 
of the operation involved. So also in 14:12; 
15:63; 16:10; 17:18, where the KJV and the 
RSV translate merely “drove out.” This root 
occurs 30 times in the Book of Joshua: in the 
Qal, 12 times; in the Hiphil, 15 times; as a 


~ 


noun, 3 times. 





In connection with the assignment of 
the future homeland to the tribes, brief 
notes are added, telling us how some of 
the tribes later fared in taking possession 
of their promised territory by dispossessing 
(not merely driving out) the Canaanites. 
After Caleb, a representative of the tribe 
of Judah, for example, received his par- 
ticular allotment, he realized the great 
task that awaited him: “It may be that the 
Lord will be with me and that I shall dts- 
possess them [KJV and RSV: “drive them 
out”}, as the Lord said” (14:12). 


Since the Book of Joshua records the 
death of Joshua, these notes regarding the 
implementing of the division after his 
death by the individual tribes are not in- 
consistent with the whole pattern and the 
chronological framework of the book. 
Confusion arises if we assume that these 





tribal attempts at taking what Joshua had 
allotted them took place during his life- 
time. In the introductory chapters of the 
Book of Judges, the record of achievement 
by the tribes is repeated (as we shall see). 
We are told explicitly: it was “after the 
death of Joshua” (Judg. 1:1) and “when 
Joshua had let the Children of Israel go” 
(Judg. 2:6). 

The armed forces of the 2 tribes from 
the eastern side of the Jordan had faith- 
fully contributed their part to this first 
stage of the conquest of Canaan. “God has 
given rest to your brethren” (22:4). Since 
the occupation itself was not to be a joint 
endeavor, Joshua “blessed them and sent 
them away” (22:1-9). 


JOSHUA’S FINAL ACTS 
Joshua’s mission was accomplished. He 
was now well advanced in years. He sum- 
moned “all Israel, their elders and heads, 
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their judges and officers,” for a review of 
his activity and a preview of what re- 
mained to be done (ch.23). God had 
made it possible, he said, for him to allot 
the inheritance; He will also dispossess 
“those nations that remain” after his death 
if “they keep and do all that is written in 
the book of the Law of Moses” (vv. 4-6). 
But “God will not continue to dispossess 
these nations” if they “turn back and join 
the remnant of these nations left there 
among” them (vv. 11-13). 

Therefore his final act, according to the 
account, was to induce Israel to commit 
and pledge itself to the covenant (24: 1-28). 
Like Moses he reminded the tribes at 
Shechem of God’s undeserved grace ever 
since the days of Abraham down to the 
time when they “took possession of” the 
land on the other side of the Jordan. The 
people acknowledged that it was the 
fear of the Lord which drove out (not 
dispossessed) before them “all the people” 
in all the way that they went (vv. 16-18). 
The unfinished business of occupying their 
inheritance also on the western side of 
the Jordan would be completed only if 
they should remain faithful to the Lord 
and do as they promised: “We will serve 
the Lord.” 

The book closes with the report of 
Joshua's death and burial as well as that 
of Eleazar, the high priest. 


JOSHUA AND THE COVENANT 

The covenant is as central in the Book 
of Joshua as in few others. The covenant 
with the patriarchs and with Israel at 
Sinai is the great axiomatic presupposition 
and the one controlling factor of every- 
thing recorded. If the covenant existed as 
the revelation of God’s plan for establish- 
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ing the relationship of peace with man- 
kind, then the events of Joshua were 
its natural and logical implementation. 
Through Israel God was fulfilling the 
promises of the covenant, that is, He was 
putting into execution His plan of salva- 
tion for “all the nations of the earth.” 

This record of Israel’s history also bears 
witness throughout to man’s inability to 
produce this salvation-bringing history. 
The miraculous defeat of the Canaanites 
merely bears out the oft-repeated fact: 
“I {God} am giving you the land.” In 
the covenant the Lord of history has 
pledged Himself to direct the course of 
history for His purpose. If this did not 
happen, it must be because God was not 
up to it or because there was no covenant 
promise to do so. 

The Book of Joshua furthermore makes 
crystal clear the “terms” of the covenant 
as far as Israel’s partnership in it is con- 
cerned. Israel’s national history depends 
on its response to the covenant, that is, on 
its faithfulness in playing the part of the 
covenant nation. Israel succeeds or fails 
in the measure that it is God’s instrument 
of the covenant. Unless this is true, there 
is no meaning whatever to the history of 
the Old Testament, or of all times for 
that matter. It is programmatic. God 
blesses (also us) only in terms of His 
covenant blessing; all men (also we) are 
cut off from God and cursed when they 
defy God by breaking the covenant. The 
naiveté of this conception of history is as 
unsophisticated as faith in God’s goodness 
and righteousness. 

But this simple formula solves the great 
enigma of history. Covenant history alone 
is prophetic. It alone can see history as a 
movement toward a goal — the fulfillment 
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of the covenant promises and the execu- 
tion of threats not only in Israel but to 
the end of time. Without the covenant, 
history, and not Russia alone, remains a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery. The Book of 
Joshua records the attainment of a sig- 
nificant milestone in this prophetic his- 
tory. “Not one of all the good promises 
which the Lord had made to the house of 
Israel had failed; all came to pass” (21:45). 

Therefore covenant history does not 
develop artificially or magically. Blessings 
do not fall mechanically and ready made 
into Israel's lap. Israel must labor to make 
them come true. For this reason the ad- 
monition was in place: “Be strong and of 
good courage” (1:6,9; cf. Deut. 3:28; 
31:1ff.). Above all, Israel had to have 
faith and the obedience of faith. The al- 
ternative in Israel’s choice of its future 
is: “If ye will—TI will.” This either-or is 
reflected in the renewal of the covenant. 
Israel in the future could go only in one 
of two directions: to success on the road 
marked the covenant way or to destruction 
by rejection of the covenant. 

The Book of Joshua therefore is merely 
another act in the drama of man’s salva- 
tion. It calls attention to the previous acts 
of God in behalf of His covenant pro- 
gram: His dealings with the patriarchs 
and the more immediate fathers of Israel 
at the time of Moses. Other chapters of 
covenant history are to follow in the re- 
maining historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, until God made and declared history 
ripe for the initiation of the new covenant. 
This was the goal of all Old Testament 
history. If the redemption of the world 
by the blood of the new covenant was 
God’s ultimate purpose — and faith knows 
that it is — every chapter of the Old 
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Testament is but God's footprint in His 
undeviating, sovereign, and merciful march 
to Calvary. 


ISRAEL’S SUCCESSES AND REVERSES 


Covenant history in the Book of Joshua 
(as well as in the remaining books of the 
Old Testament) is not a succession of 
uninterrupted victories of Irsael for the 
simple reason that it is covenant history. 
Success and failure are in direct proportion 
to covenant courage of faith and covenant 
obedience. God put His power over all 
the earth at Israel’s disposal to carry out 
His program, but only as Israel tapped the 
resources of the Creator by entering into 
the covenant and remaining faithful to it 
could Israel overcome all odds. This 
axiom must also be invoked and applied 
if we are not to be confused by the terse 
statements of what Israel achieved and 
what it failed to accomplish in taking pos- 
session of the allotted territory. 

“By faith the people crossed the Red 
Sea as if on dry land . . . by faith the walls 
of Jericho fell down” (Heb. 11:29, 30). 
Wherever some of the circumstances of 
Israel's victories under Joshua are re- 
corded, the vast superiority of the enemy 
and Israel’s hopeless situation in face of 
it are mentioned. But walls crumbled, and 
armies were routed, when Israel armed 
itself with the faith of the God of the 
covenant. But conversely, in the absence 
of obedience of faith, when and because 
“Israel has sinned . . . [and} broken My 
covenant” Israel suffered defeat at Ai 
(on 7) 


6 In this defeat no contradiction is therefore 
involved with the promise of God “No man 
shall be able to stand before you [Joshua] all 
the days of your life” (Ch. 1:5). All of God’s 
promises are in the framework of the covenant. 


In this particular instance Israel’s natural 
resources and strength could have been 
sufficient to overwhelm the enemy (cf. 
v. 3). God therefore made this very clear: 
Without covenant faith and obedience 
there will be no covenant victory. 

The strength or impotence of Israel 
therefore remained in strict proportion to 
the faithfulness of the tribes to the coy- 
enant also after the death of Joshua. They 
could expect it. They had pledged to 
abide by the covenant. Even after the 
miraculous victories of Joshua each tribe 
would not be able to occupy its allotted 
territory without further demonstration of 
divine aid. God took credit for all vic- 
tories in advance. After enumerating some 
of the territories that remained to be pos- 
sessed, He said, “I will Myself dispossess 
them [{“drive out,” KJV and RSV} from 
before the people of Israel” (ch. 13:1-7). 


TRIBAL EFFORTS 

As already indicated, in the allotment of 
the land there are accounts of how the tribes 
later fared in settling in their assigned 
inheritance. Some of them let God fight 
for them. So Caleb said: “It may be that 
the Lord will be with me, and I shall dis- 
possess them as the Lord said” (14:12). 
Others lacked such a faith and failed. “But 
the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the people of Judah could not dispossess” 
(15:63). The Ephramites “did not dis- 
possess the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer” 
(16:10). “The sons of Manasseh could 
not take possession of those cities” (fort- 
resses, such as: Beth-shean, Taanach, Me- 
giddo (17:12). The tribes in general 
seemed not disposed to take possession of 
their assigned inheritance. Already at the 
time of the final allotment Joshua spoke 
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these words of rebuke: “How long will 
you be slack to take possession of the 
land, which the Lord, the God of your 
fathers, has given you?” (18:3) 

When a tribe lacked faith in accepting 
God’s help or the courage of faith to at- 
tempt the impossible, or when it withheld 
the obedience of faith, the circumstances 
which prevented the people from reaching 
their objective by their own power were 
also created by God and are so mentioned. 
“Chariots of iron” were no match for the 
power of God in Joshua’s obedience to the 
covenant (11:6,9; cf. Deut. 20:1), and 
they were not to interfere with the later 
occupation. “You shall dispossess the 
Canaanites, though they have chariots of 
iron and though they be strong” (17:18). 
But later the tribe of Judah “could not 
dispossess the inhabitants of the plains 
because they had chariots of iron (Judg. 
1:20; cf. Judg. 4:15: “and the Lord dis- 
comfited Sisera and all his chariots and all 
his army before Barak at the edge of the 
sword”). Similarly if by faith the walls 
of Jericho fell, there was no fortress in 
the remaining unoccupied plain that could 
have withstood the trumpet blasts of Is- 
rael’s faith. 

All the while God was channeling this 
miraculous help through circumstances that 
outwardly might appear to follow a nat- 
ural pattern of cause and effect. A wind or 
a landslide dammed up the Jordan, and 
an earthquake destroyed Jericho. A natu- 
ralistic philosophy of history would say 
these phenomena happened at an auspicious 
time for Israel, as history times so many 
other events seemingly to the advantage 
of a rising power. It got the breaks of 
history. Joshua by resolute and quick 
action then was able to defeat the surprised 
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inhabitants of Canaan. His army was com- 
posed of rugged men from the desert. The 
Canaanites had weakened each other by 
internal strife. Perhaps their more highly 
developed culture had rendered them 
effete and soft. But Joshua did not have 
an occupation army of sufficient strength. 
Furthermore, he had to be content with 
establishing a reasonably safe occupation 
of the central hill country. But the superior 
armament of the great cities of the great 
plain, both defensively (fortifications) and 
offensively (chariots of iron), was an in- 
surmountable handicap for Joshua’s inade- 
quately armed men. This situation did not 
change after Joshua’s death. Only grad- 
ually did Israel become strong enough to 
occupy the land. By that time other cir- 
cumstances had also developed in Israel’s 
favor. 

All of this, however, should merely 
underscore the fact that covenant history 
is real history in the sense that it did not 
take place in heaven, in a vacuum of un- 
real circumstances, or in the imagination 
of an historian. It was to be a protracted 
campaign of conquests and occupations 
(cf. Deut. 8:17 ff.). Everything was quite 
natural. Only the eye of faith could see 
(and can do so) the futility of chariots of 
iron because “the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of iron” (cf. 2 Kings 
6:15-19). When Israel marched in the 
courage of faith and in obedience to the 
covenant, this unseen cavalry swept all 
opposition before them. When Israel did 
not, the chariots of iron of the Canaanites 
drove them back. 


FROM JOSHUA TO JUDGES 


The tone and outlook of the Book of 
Joshua is bright and optimistic. Israel was 
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well on the way to claim full possession of 
its inheritance. Faithful to God and obe- 
dient to His covenant representative, the 
twelve tribes had broken the power of 
the vastly superior forces of the Canaanites. 
What had been achieved by united action 
and the power of a common faith could 
be expected to be completed when now 
each tribe, in the unity of that faith and 
trusting in the promises of the covenant, 
made its way into its allotted territory. 
For each tribe it remained an act of obe- 
dience of faith. The obstacles facing each 
group were as formidable and insurmount- 
able as the opposition in the days of 
Joshua. Walls as high as those of Jericho 
would have to give way; chariots of iron, 
like those of Jaben (Joshua 11:1-9), had 
to be overcome by an army lacking even 
“shield and spear” (Judg. 5:8). En- 
couraged and fortified by the experience 
of the miracles of faith in the past, Israel, 
however, could be expected to march on 
to complete victory. 

But in the Book of Judges we see these 
bright prospects vanish and dark disap- 
pointment settle over Israel. No tribe 
succeeded in settling in its assigned and 
full territory. Instead of permanently oc- 
cupying its inheritance, each tribe lost 
some territory. One tribe is entirely dis- 
possessed (ch. 18:1-3). What had brought 
on this tragic reversal? 

There were ominous forebodings of 
such a future already in the Book of 
Joshua. We have called attention to the 
brief notes attached to the description of 
the allotted tribal territory. In the case 
of several tribes the disappointing sentence 
“They did not dispossess the Canaanites” 
occurs in connection with the fixing of 
the assigned area. The Book of Judges is 


an elaboration of these brief statements of 
fact in terms of cause and effect. When 
Israel “cannot” do what God can do and 
has promised to do for and through them, 
then the reason for the debacle must be 
sought in Israel’s lack of faith in the 
covenant promises. Here we are given 
a picture of the progressive corrosion of 
covenant obedience. When Israel does not 
act aggressively in the assurance of faith, 
it does not merely stand still; the sin of 
omission inevitably leads to sins of com- 
mission. Israel slides downhill into com- 
mitting every vice against God and man. 
“Where there is no prophecy [KJV, 
“vision”}, the people cast off restraint” 
(Prov. 29:18). So it was “Everyone did 
what was right in his own eyes.” Anarchy 
prevailed. Religious, social, political, 
moral principles disappeared. Civil war 
broke out. Dark ages indeed! 

These evil days came upon Israel soon 
after Joshua’s death. He is mentioned four 
times in the introductory chapters (1:1; 
2:2, 6, 21, 23). Two of the few success- 
ful tribal leaders mentioned were Caleb, 
Joshua's fellow spy under Moses, and Oth- 
niel, Caleb’s younger brother (1:11-20). 

God gave Israel a long time — the 
period of the Judges — to be a covenant 
nation without a national representative 
of its unity. Four times in the last chap- 
ter we read the phrase “there was no king 
in Israel in those days” (17:6; 18:1; 19:1; 
21:25). Time after time God called Is- 
rael back to orderly covenant living. He 
chose men from various tribes to correct 
the disorders that had arisen and to give 
them an opportunity to make a fresh start. 
But neither severity nor kindness  suc- 
ceeded. After such attempts we read: 
“The Children of Israel again did evil in 
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the sight of the Lord.” The Book of 
Judges is the episodic recital of Israel's 
failures to respond to God’s promptings 
to live up to the challenge and respon- 
sibility of a theocratically governed people. 

We marvel at God’s patience. We tire 
of even reading the recurring pattern of 
gross infidelity, repentance under chas- 
tisement, relief from disaster after re- 
pentance, and then the inevitable relapse 
into the same evil. Can the plot of history 
be sO monotonous, unimaginative, and 
unvarying? But no formula or recapitula- 
tion of history is true unless it is based 
on the cyclic perversity of the human heart 
and the realism of the constant justice and 
unending mercy of God. This formula of 
cause and effect operated in Israel, and it 
has been in effect to the present day. 

“A covenant with the inhabitants of 
this land” (2:2). In this innocent phrase 
lurked Israel's downfall. Failing to act on 
God’s promise of help in acquiring full 
possession of the land, they lapsed into 
direct disobedience of His commandments. 
The covenant with the Canaanites was a 
direct violation of their covenant with God 
“You shall not make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land.” This stipulation 
was not a bit of caprice or narrow-minded 
racism on the part of God. Israel was to 
be His arm and instrument of justice upon 
peoples whose measure of wickedness was 
full and overflowing. Fraternization and 
intermarriage with idolaters led to idol- 
atry. The chain reaction of “unfaith” con- 
tinued. “They forsook the Lord, the God 
of their fathers, they went after other 
Gods, from among the gods of the peoples 
round about them .. . the Baals and the 
Ashtaroth (2:12, 13) the gods of 
Syria, the gods of Sidon, the gods of Moab, 
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the gods of the Ammonites, the gods of 
the Philistines” (10:6). Baalism proved 
attractive to Israel, particularly at this 
point of her history. When the nomadic 
way of life was giving way to a sedentary 
agricultural economy, this religion of fer- 
tility rites seemed to offer the techniques 
to assure an abundance of crops, increase 
in flocks, and even human offspring in 
desired numbers. Doubt arose whether the 
Deliverer from Egypt had jurisdiction also 
in Canaan or whether the land belonged 
to a local Baal, whose special prerogative 
it was, the resident farmers asserted, to 
grant the necessary grain and cattle. 


“THE LORD, THE JUDGE” (11:27) AND 
THE JUDGES OF ISRAEL 

In spite of Israel’s infidelity God kept 

His promise “I will never break My cov- 

(2:1). He inflicted 

chastisements upon Israel in the attempt 


enant with you” 


to re-establish covenant relations with His 
people. When Israel was brought to her 
senses by these afflictions, God “raised up 
judges who saved them out of the power 
of those who plundered them” (2:16). 

It seems strange to call the men through 
whom deliverance from foreign oppression 
came, judges. This name, however, de- 
scribes their activity as judicial in its 
broadest One of these judges 
(Jephtha) pointed out that he was merely 


aspect. 


the instrument to carry out the decision 
of the Lord to redress the grievance of 
Israel. “The Lord, the Judge, be judge this 
day between the Children of Israel and the 
Children of Ammon” (11:27, KJV). 
Every interference with Israel, when and 
to the extent that it attempted to live as 
the covenant people, was an infringement 
of its God-given rights. The judges of 
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Israel by their military campaigns put into 
effect what the Supreme Judge had estab- 
lished as the rightful prerogative of His 
covenant representatives. 

The covenant also granted the Israelites 
rights as individuals within the nation. 
In some instances the task of the judges 
is specifically mentioned as including the 
application of justice to violators of the 
social and moral code of the covenant. 
Of Deborah we are told “she used to sit 
under the palm of Deborah and the people 
of Israel came up to her for judgment” 
(4:4,5). So they judged Israel by exe- 
cuting judgment on the evildoer and by 
freeing the innocent from injustice at 
home and abroad. Therefore they could 
also be called deliverers (3:9). Their 
office was not to be hereditary. One of 
them (Gideon) declined steadfastly the 
request “Rule over us, you and your sons 
and your grandsons also” (8:22). When 
the emergency had passed and order in 
foreign and domestic relations had been 
restored, the administration of justice, in 
this wider sense, could revert to the ap- 
plication of regular covenant procedures. 

As in the case of other Old Testament 
heroes, the account of these judges, or 
saviors, of Israel does not hesitate to let us 
see their clay feet. Some of them are re- 
ported as lapsing into moral and religious 
aberrations as reprehensible as those they 
were to correct. 


FROM TWILIGHT TO GROSS DARKNESS 

The arrangement of the materials in 
the Book of Judges apparently has a design 
of progression. The movement begins with 
the setting of the sun of faith and ends in 
midnight blackness of moral and religious 
chaos. 


I. Chapter 1:1—3:6 


In this introduction we are led to ex. 
pect an unpleasant chapter in the history 
of the covenant nation. Evil days are to 
follow Joshua’s death for two reasons that 
grow out of one another: 


A, Chapter 1:1—2:5.— The tribes of 
Israel lacked the faith to complete the 
conquest of Canaan. But without faith in 
the promises of the covenant Israel has no 
claim to it, and God “will not drive them 
out before you, but they shall become ad- 
versaries to you, and their gods shall be 
a snare to you” (2:3). Israel wept at such 
a prospect but did not bestir itself to 
resolute acts of faith. 


B. Chapter 2:6—3:6. — Instead, Israel's 
default of faith made it a victim of the 
circumstances it had created. The te- 
maining Canaanites tempted Israel into 
overt acts of disobedience against God. 
Because “they forsook the Lord and served 
the Baals and the Ashteroths . . . the hand 
of the Lord was against them for evil when 
they marched out... . He gave them into 
the hands of plunderers who plundered 
them” (2:13-15). A preview is then given 
of the period to follow in outline form. 
Periodic deliverance from these oppres- 
sions did not rouse Israel to a heroism of 
faith, but it resulted only in relapses into 
the same unholy living. 


II. Chapter 3:7—16:31 


In this main body of the book some 
specific examples are given to document 
the thematic introduction and characteriza- 
tion of this period of Israel's history. 
Light and shadow alternate almost as regu- 
larly as day and night. The darkness of 
sin and its depressing consequences are 
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repeatedly lifted through the activity of 
the 12 (or 13 or 14) judges, but it always 
returns. 
Ill. Chapter 17:1—21:25 

In painting this era of Israel’s Dark 
Ages the artist has reserved his darkest 
hues for the last chapters. The two epi- 
sodes recorded here do not occur in any 
sequence of dates and could have hap- 
pened at any time during this entire 
period. But by placing them at the end 
of the book the author creates a climactic 
effect. We can see how far Israel went 
into the night of sin. At the same time 
this arrangement of the materials lets our 
trust in God’s mercy mount in direct pro- 
portion to the progression of evil. A peni- 
tent Israel always found a God who says, 
‘I will never break My covenant with 
you” (2:1). 


SETTING THE STAGE 


The introductory chapters (1:1—3:6) 
set the stage for this dismal picture in 
Israel's history. To establish the conncc- 
tion with the previous period the state of 
affairs at Joshua’s death is once more re- 
ferred to. By his victorious campaigns he 
had led Israel to success in the first phase 
of the occupation of Canaan. But the Lord 
fulfilled only part of His promise through 
Joshua: “The Lord left those nations with- 
out dispossessing them [KJV and RSV: 
“driving them out”} and did not give them 
into the hands of Joshua” (2:23). Before 
Joshua had “dismissed the people” (2:6) 
from the convocation at Shechem (cf. 
Joshua 24), he had, at God’s direction, 
assigned the final task of dispossessing the 
inhabitants for Israel’s full possession to 
the individual tribes. When they act in 
faith as the covenant people, God’s power 
is at their disposal as before. 


yoT 


Joshua’s last words: “If you forsake 
the Lord and serve foreign gods, then He 
will turn and do you harm and consume 
you, after having done you good” (Joshua 
24:20), had a foreboding ring. Further- 
more, in the account of the allotment is 
noted, in the case of some tribes, the dis- 
appointing fact that they were unable to 
dispossess the people in their particular 
territory. 

As a necessary introduction to the com- 
ing period, the Book of Judges in its open- 
ing chapters repeats most of these very 
terse statements of failure on the part of 
the individual tribes. It adds, however, that 
such inactivity aroused the displeasure of 
the Lord (2:1-5). It shows furthermore 
to what wickedness this dallying with 
God’s promise led: gross idolatry and wick- 
edness of every kind that the Lord’s re- 
peated chastisement and gracious help did 
not cure. 

Six tribes are mentioned in com- 
pletely negative reports (1:27-33). In 
the case of three, Zebulon, Asher, 
Naphtali (1:30-33), there is no advance 
notice regarding their failure in the Book 
of Joshua. Two others, Manassseh and 
Ephraim (1:27-29), have almost the same 
brief account in Joshua (17:11-13; 16:10). 
The Danites were pressed back into the 
hill country (1:34; Joshua 19:47). New 
in the Book of Judges is the account of 
the capture of Bethel by the house of 
Joseph, probably a joint effort of Manas- 
seh and Ephraim (1:22-26). Nothing is 
said, however, of a permanent possession 
of Bethel and its territory. 

As in Joshua, so in the Book of Judges 
there is a somewhat fuller description of 
what the tribe of Judah did in taking pos- 
session of its territory. The account, how- 
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ever, is still a very brief sketch, and some 
details are not easily assigned to their 
proper place in this outline. 

One of the complicating factors is the 
extent of the co-operation of Judah with 
two other tribes. According to 1:1-7, 
Simeon fought at Judah's side in a victory 
over Adonibezek at Bezek. The same tribe 
is mentioned as Judah’s ally in defeating 
the “Canaanites who inhabited Zephath” 
(1:17). But in the preceding, as well as 
in the succeeding verses, Simeon is not 
mentioned as involved in Judah's suc- 
cesses and failures. 

The tribe of Benjamin is also included 
in immediate connection with Judah 
(1:21), as if it, like Simeon, collaborated 
with Judah. Here we have only the brief 
note that “the people of Benjamin did not 
dispossess the Jebusites who dwell in 
Jerusalem.” In Joshua 15:63 we were told 
that “the children of Judah could not dis- 
possess them.” Since the lot of these tribes 
had contiguous borders, it is not surpising 
that both tribes tried to take permanent 
possession of this important city. The 
brevity of the account does not preclude 
a number of individual attempts by Judah 
and by Benjamin. It also allows for united 
onslaughts against Jerusalem, led by Judah 
at one time and by Benjamin at a later 
time. 

Whatever the amount of collaboration 
between these three tribes may have been, 
Judah is mentioned alone in 1:8-16 and 
again in 1:18-20. As in Joshua (15:15-19), 
the prominent part played by Caleb and 
his younger brother Othniel of the tribe 
of Judah in the taking of the city of Debir 
is mentioned (1:11-15). In the defeat 
of the inhabitants of Hebron the whole 
tribe of Judah is first mentioned (1:10); 


later (v. 20) we are told of Caleb’s dis- 
possessing these Canaanites as in Joshua 
15:14, 15. 

But in spite of these victories Judah's 
success in taking its promised lot was only 
partial. He “took possession {only} of the 
hill country, but he could not dispossess the 
inhabitants of the plain, because they had 
chariots of iron” (1:19). 

No doubt this inability to follow 
through after a victory or the capture of 
a city to permanent occupation also ex- 
plains the fact that “the men of Judah 
fought against Jerusalem and took it” 
(1:10), but that neither Judah (Joshua 
15:63) nor Benjamin (Judg. 1:21), nor 
both together, could dispossess the earlier 
inhabitants. Very likely cities had to be 
retaken before they and their environ- 
ments became Israel’s inheritance in fact. 
Jerusalem remained in Canaanite hands 
till David’s time.’ 

The same “taking” but not “dispossess- 
ing” may be noted in the case of the cities 
of the plains: Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron 
(1-16; 19):. 

Having told us in the first chapter how 
it came about that Israel’s conquest was 
incomplete, the writer proceeds in ch. 2 
to describe what followed as a_ conse- 
quence. Israel was on the verge of being 
Canaanized and of losing its mission as 
God’s instrument of salvation to the 
nations. Therefore their occupation of 
Canaan no longer served His purpose: 
“I will not henceforth dispossess {KJV 


7 Some commentators believe that 1:8 is a 
parenthetic note referring to David’s conquest. 
It would indicate that the Book of Joshua was 
not written till there was a king in Israel in the 
person of David or that a scribe added this ex- 
planatory bit to the text. 
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and RSV, “drive out”} before them any of 
the nations that Joshua left when he died” 
(2:21). 


ONE PURPOSE AND MANY REASONS 

God had one purpose in creating Israel 
and giving them Canaan as an inheritance. 
In His covenant with the patriarchs and 
with Israel at Mount Sinai, He had made 
it clear that Israel was to be a means to 
an end: to bring the blessing of salvation 
God had His own 
scrutable reason for the election of Israel 
as the chosen nation, but He tells us 
some of the reasons why He directed the 
course of Israel’s history at the time of 
the conquest of Canaan, as He did, to 
achieve His purpose. 


to all nations. in- 


He would first of all give Israel physi- 
cal possession of the land in a way most 
advantageous to the conquerors. “The 
Lord, your God, will clear away these 
nations {the Canaanites} little by little . . . 
lest the wild beasts grow too numerous” 
(Deut. 7:22; cf. Ex. 23:29-30). This pat- 
tern of gradual conquest also committed 
Israel to learn to be true spiritual heirs of 
the land. In the extended operations dur- 
ing a protracted period, they could con- 
quer only by faith and in obedience to the 
covenant. Only as “a kingdom of priests” 
wete they to displace the kings of Canaan. 

Israel had ample opportunity to learn 
this lesson during the campaign under 
Joshua, but it failed. It went counter to 
God’s purpose. It lacked the faith neces- 
sary to be His covenant nation. They did 
not carry on after Joshua’s death to dis- 
possess the Canaanites. Thus they created 
for themselves a situation that led to their 
undoing. “Their gods shall be a snare unto 
you” (2:3). 
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God did not deviate from His an- 
nounced program for Israel. As long as 
the Canaanites remained, they served “for 
the testing of Israel, whether Israel would 
obey the commandments of the Lord 
which He commanded their fathers by 
Moses” (3:4). This situation obtained for 
a long time, as we can see from the Book 
of Judges. Even a new generation which 
“had no experience of any war in Canaan” 
was not permitted to possess the land with- 
out learning to wage war as God's people, 
that is, to conquer by faith in Him and 
for His ends (3:1-3). 


CONCLUSION 


The account of the conquest of Canaan 
by Israel and the settlement of the twelve 
tribes in the Promised Land, as given in 
the Books of Joshua and Judges, forms a 
consistent pattern of events in proper 
sequence and progression if the following 
factors are kept in mind: 


1. In both books the conquest of Canaan 
is depicted as incomplete. 


2. Joshua’s role is restricted to military 
campaigns. Canaanite forces are defeated 
in battle, and some cities are taken and 
destroyed. 


3. After the backbone of Canaanite re- 
sistance is broken, Joshua allots the land 
to the individual tribes. This is an act of 
faith in God’s promise to give them the 
land. Much territory is not occupied by 
Israel at the time. 


4. The final occupation of the allotted 
territories is assigned to each tribe indi- 
vidually. This task can be accomplished 
only to the extent that Israel continues to 
trust in God’s miraculous intervention. 
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5. These two phases of the occupation 
are indicated by the discriminating use of 
the verb 7°. It is not applied to Joshua’s 
activity but is reserved in both books to 
describe the subsequent efforts of the 
individual tribes. 


6. The tribes lacked the courage and 


obedience of faith to take permanent pos- 
session of their inheritance. 


7. This failure on the part of the tribes, 
already mentioned in brief notes in con- 
nection with the allotment, is repeated and 
elaborated in the Book of Judges. 

8. The Book of Judges gives the reason 
for this state of affairs and shows that it 
extended over a long period of time after 
the death of Joshua. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Old Testament Etsenach Series 


By HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
PsALM 90 


You probably have mixed emotions today. 
Certainly you are sobered and even sad- 
dened by the fact that another year of your 
life has come to a close and death is just that 
much closer. But you are also comforted by 
the fact that the eternal God is your Friend 
and Fortress. You’re probably both down and 
up at the same time. And that’s why the 
psalm before us is so appropriate. For this is 
its theme: 


Down You Go—Up You Go! 
I. Down you go 


Certainly you are sobered and humbled as 
you ponder the following facts: 

A. You’re headed for the dust (v.3). No 
matter how lofty and grand your ambitions 
and goals, no matter how high you go, you 
still must come back to earth. In fact, you 
must become earth! 

B. Please notice it is God who does this 
turning to the dust. There is a great comfort 
in this. For if God is responsible for our 
dying, then we know it won't be premature, 
it won't be overdue. 

C. Please observe God turns men back to 
the dust. The word means “crushed par- 
ticles.” This is the same word used of the 
suffering Servant, of whom we read (Is. 53): 
“He was bruised for our iniquities,” ground 
to pulp, smashed to pieces, for our sins. Who 
was? Why, Jesus Christ, of course! Because 
He died on the cross and rose again, our re- 
turn to the dust, to the crushed particles, will 
be temporary, until Christ calls us from our 
coffin to eternal life. 
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D. You're like driftwood on a swollen, 
rampaging river (v.5). The picture here is 
of a person caught in a rushing torrent 
headed, shall we say, toward the fast ap- 
proaching brink of Niagara Falls. Even so 
we are headed for that day when we'll go 
plunging over the brink of life. 


E. You’re like a dream (v.5). Dreams 
are just quick flashes. Dreams die. And so 
do you. 


F. You're like the grass (vv.5,6). You, 
too, have your morning of freshness and 
vigor — your youth. And like the grass, you, 
too, have your evening — your old age — 
when you wither and fade. 


G. God’s wrath is like the broiling sun 
and a roaring river (v.7). Just as the sun 
withers grass, so God’s anger withers grass- 
like men. God’s wrath is like a roaring river. 
You can’t wade through it. It’s too deep. 
You'll be in over your head. That's why the 
poet makes the statement in verse 11. 

Now let’s make one application. In the 
light of these words, how can you ever think 
God is an indulgent old grandfather? Don’t 
be deceived; God is not mocked. What you 
sow, you reap. Whoever heard of someone 
sowing corn and reaping watermelon? Even 
sO you cannot sow sin, the seeds of death, 
and harvest life. Don’t fool with God! 


H. You can’t hide a thing from God 
(v.8). He knows your sins as well as your 
sufferings. 


I. Your life is like a sigh (v.9). And 
how long does that last? A scant fraction of 
a second! The word for sigh might also mean 
a thunderclap! Bear in mind the next time 
you hear a clap of thunder. For that’s the 
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length of your life in comparison with 
eternity. The Septuagint has here: your life 
is like a “spider's web.” There’s nothing 
very strong or enduring about that. With 
one sweep of a broom or your hand, you 
can destroy that web. So is your life. 


J. At best your life is still toil and trouble 
(v.10). The Hebrew word for trouble here 
can mean emptiness. And isn’t that often 
just what life is for you, empty of real joy 
and peace, when the bottom drops out because 
of the death of a dear one, empty of con- 
tentment and gladness and peace because 
some prolonged sorrow is draining these joys 
away? 

K. Finally, how frail, puny, and passing 
you are compared with the eternal, almighty 
God (vv. 2,4). Who or what are you with 
your 60 or 80 years compared with the great 
God who brought forth the world and the 
eternal hills? God measures time like this: 
1,000 years equals one day, just one fleeting 
night watch, just a few hours. Before such 
a God we are brought low indeed. Now — 


Il. Up you go 


Yes, up your spirits soar when you con- 
sider the following facts: 


A. The eternal God is your Refuge. In 
Oriental lands a man fleeing from his enemy 
need but touch the tent of his friend with 
whom he seeks refuge to be safe. Even so 
we have our tent of refuge. Jesus Christ, 
who tented among us in our very own flesh. 
We touch Him with the hand of faith, and 
we are safe from our pursuing enemies: the 
devil, death, hell, and all our sins. 


B. On the cross Jesus died under the fierce 
sun of God’s wrath against our sins. He was 
overwhelmed and swept away into death by 
the rushing torrent of God’s anger against 
our guilt. Now God doesn’t set your ini- 
quities before Him, your secret sins in the 
light of His countenance. Instead, God 


throws your sins behind His back forever. 


C. Because God planted some grain, you 
won't be like grass. Jesus once likened Him. 
self to a grain of wheat. On Good Friday, 
God planted Christ in a grave. On Easter the 
wheat came up; Jesus rose again. By that 
planting and rising you aren’t going to be 
grass forever. Of course, you'll be cut down 
by death’s sickle. 


D. God will give you what you really 
need —a wise heart (v.12). 


1. This wisdom comes from a sober rec- 
ognition of our grasslike frailty as we num- 
ber our flying days, each precious second as 
it falls quickly through the hourglass of our 
fleeting life. Such a wise heart moves and 
compels us to make the best possible use of 
each second for God and for the brother. 


2. God gives us this heart of wisdom. He 
slows us down, detaches us through some 
grief or cross from a total involvement with 
this world’s pleasures and pursuits, and thus 
causes us to sober up and count our passing 
days. 


E. God satisfies His saints (v.14). Only 
one thing can wholly satsify you, give you 
perfect contentment. And it isn’t money or 
fun or people — it’s God steadfast love. For 
if God loves you, who or what can hate you? 
Can any sickness, sorrow, devil, death, or 
hell? 


F. God cultivates His saints (v.16 “af- 
flicted”). The word translated “afflicted” here 
is related to a word which means “to till the 
ground.” ‘That’s what God does when He 
sends you affliction. He is just cultivating 
you so that you can produce a bigger crop 
of holiness. 


The year that just died reminds you that 
you are doomed to death, and that’s a gloomy 
thought. But the eternal God is your Refuge, 
and notice, He is your Refuge from genera- 
tion to generation. That means God is so 
strong that His power to help and protect 
you is just as strong for you and this genera- 
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tion as it was for Adam and his. That love 
and rescuing power of God hasn’t diminished 
one iota —and that power is all yours! And 
if that fact doesn’t cause your spirits to soar, 
nothing will. 


EPIPHANY 
ISAIAH 2:2-5 


The encouragement of these words is 


Let’s Go Up to the Mountain 


I. Isaiah identifies it as the mountain of 
God’s house 


A. Let’s look at the history of God’s house 
in the Old Testament. 

First God tented among His people in a 
portable house carried from camping place 
to camping place by the desert-journeying 
Jews. Then God’s house was built on the 
limestone hill called Mount Zion. 


B. Now let’s look at God’s New Testa- 
ment house. 


1. It isn’t a lifeless building, rather it is 
a living person. St. John tells us that Christ 
Jesus tented among us. You see, Jesus is 
God’s New Testament house, His flesh-and- 
blood Building among men. 


a. This, too, like the Old Testament tent 
was not stationary. Christ was constantly on 
the move on His errands of mercy, helping, 
healing, living, and loving for the sake of 
others. 


b. This was a tent in our midst. God 
didn’t build His New Testament house out 
on the fringes, the borders, of our world; nor 
did He suspend this human temple halfway 
between earth and heaven. No; He put this 
tent, this Christ, right in our midst, in the 
midst of our human trials, sorrows, and 


death. 


2. God’s New Testament house is also on 
a hill, not Mount Zion but Golgotha. On 





that hill sinners destroyed God’s New Testa- 
ment temple, the temple of Christ’s body. 
But it did not stay destroyed. On the third 
day God rebuilt His temple. And by this 
death and resurrection of Christ, God forgives 
your sins and gives you life with Him for- 
ever. 


Il. This is the world’s highest peak (v.2) 


A. Blessings flow from this mountain. 
It is because of this little Calvary that God’s 
mercy becomes a mountain, a towering moun- 
tain that reaches higher than the clouds and 
the sky itself. On Calvary, Jesus died that 
the mountain-high pile of your sins might 
be moved into the deep ocean of God’s love 
and pardon and there be covered forever. 


B. People flow to this mountain (v.2). 


1. The picture here is of all humanity 
streaming to God’s mountain. Do they? 


2. Your job is to see to it that the stream 
keeps flowing. 


3. Flow this stream will, no matter what! 
St. Paul tells us that one day every knee will 
bow and acknowledge Christ as Lord. This 
will happen no matter what we do or don’t 
do, whether we succeed or fail in our king- 
dom responsibilities. If we do not perform 
our kingdom tasks, we are the ones who suf- 
fer. We are the ones who miss our oppor- 
tunity for growth and betterment. 


Ill. From this height God instructs us (v.3) 


A. He teaches us His ways. God’s ways! 
Isaiah in another place tells us that God’s 
ways are higher than the heavens above the 
earth. That’s how different God’s ways are 
from ours. And wherein does this difference 
lie? The context clearly shows that it lies in 
God’s constant willingness to give sinful men 
His abundant pardon. God's mercy, that’s 
what makes Him different. That’s what dis- 
tinguishes Him from man. And this is the 
merciful way God surely teaches us at Cal- 
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vary. This is the merciful way God teaches 
us in His house, His flesh-and-blood house, 
Christ Jesus. What boundless, higher-than- 
the-sky mercy we see in the crucified Jesus, 
who prays, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” And this is the 
merciful way God would teach you: When 
men crucify you by their angry, hateful 
tongue and cruel deeds you, too, should learn 
to pray, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 


B. He helps us walk in His paths. 


1. Please notice, you are to walk in His 
paths — not your own. 


2. You have walked in God’s paths per- 
fectly. It’s a fact! God did it for you. Since 
you can’t walk in His paths, God made a liv- 
ing path for you, Jesus Christ, who once 
called Himself the Way — your Way to par- 
don and eternal fellowship with God. 


3. That doesn’t mean, however, that you 
don’t have to try to walk in God’s paths. 
The fact that Jesus walked God’s way for you 
should only inspire you to walk those divine 
paths with greater dedication. 


C. He teaches us His law, God’s one 
law — love. 


1. What did Jesus once say? “This one 
law I leave with you, that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” But Christ 
didn’t just leave that law, He lived it. He 
died it. That's what we see here at Calvary, 
Christ obedient to the law of love to the 
death that we might be forgiven for our fre- 
quent and daily breaking of that divine law. 


2. We sometimes ask: “God, what is Your 
will for me in this matter?” You know 
what it is. He wants you to love, to do 
everything in keeping with the answer to 
this question: “How can I best serve the 
temporal and eternal interests of all con- 
cerned?” After you have honestly answered 
that question, go ahead, and act in the full 


assurance and trust that God is with you. 
And if you fail, Christ died and rose also 
for the pardon of that sin. 


IV. From this height we see wonders 


A. There we observe the exodus of God’s 
Word (v.3). We read, “Out of Jerusalem 
goes the Word of the Lord.” How wonder- 
fully true! Indeed, out of Jerusalem goes 
God’s Word, Jesus, the fleshly Word. Out of 
Jerusalem He goes to a little hill to give up 
His life, this living Word, that God might 
pardon the cruel, unclean, thoughtless, blas- 
phemous words that have so often fallen 
from our lips. What an exodus! What a 
going out this is, Christ, God’s Word in our 
flesh, going out of Jerusalem’s gates to die 
and rise again for our eternal blessing! And 
as you think and ponder more upon that 
exodus, you will have one of your own. As 
you remember and believe that Jesus left His 
Father’s house, left Jerusalem for Calvary, 
left the land of the living and then returned 
again for your pardon and eternal life, you, 
too, will more and more leave your sinful, 
selfish ways and walk the paths of God. 


B. There we see God’s promise of uni- 
versal peace (v.4). Sounds wonderful, 
doesn’t it? This evidently portrays the con- 
ditions in God’s new heavens and new earth, 
the world He will one day create out of the 
ashes of this present strife-torn planet, the 
new earth in which Isaiah tells us, in another 
place, lions, lambs, and children will play 
together without strife when the Root out of 
Jesse springs forth (Is. 11:6-9). We should 
note that this time of peace is spoken of in 
connection with the Root out of Jesse. Who 
is He? Why Jesus Christ, of course, the lit- 
tle Shoot out of the apparently dead tree 
stump of Judah. This Christ is the Maker 
of peace between God and men. The war 
is over. 

Let’s go up to the mountain. Does anyone 
want to stay home? 
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HOMILETICS 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
PSALM 122 


This psalm concerns itself with worship. 
It tells you what’s involved 


When You Go Up to the House of the Lord 
I. You're going up 

A. This was literally true for the Israelites. 
They went up to Jerusalem for their wor- 


ship. Zion was a city set upon a hill. That’s 
why this poem is called a song of ascents. 


B. You, too, must go up in your worship. 
Rise above all that is distracting: the world, 
family and business plans, responsibilities 
and problems. In worship there must be an 
ascent from the world of men to the throne 
of God. 


Il. Are you glad? 


A. The poet was. He confesses: “I was 
glad when my fellow worshipers said to me, 
‘Let us go to the house of the Lord!’” 


B. Are you? Did you bounce out of bed 
this morning, just bubbling over with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm in anticipation of wor- 
shiping in God’s house? Did you look for- 
ward to this hour as you do toward the hour 
you depart for your annual vacation? Prob- 
ably not! And why? 


1. Because going to church isn’t at all like 
going on a vacation. You don’t come to 
God’s house to relax and have fun and be en- 
tertained. You come here to let God talk 
to you in sermon, Scripture readings; to talk 
to God in prayers and hymns; to talk to your 
fellow worshipers in the confession of faith, 
in the prayers and hymns. By this you are 
endeavoring to fill one another with the 
Spirit. (Eph. 5:18 ff.) 

2. All this isn’t easy to do (a) because it 
isn’t natural. Worship is a spiritual endeavor 
and as such, it often goes contrary to our 
natural grain. (b) Because the devil con- 
stantly opposes good worship habits. (c) Be- 
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cause we comfortable, well-fed and well- 
pleasured Americans, have few bodily needs. 
It is easier to worship with regularity and 
sincerity when we are in trouble. 


III. Are you willing to sacrifice? 


A. The Israelites were. They didn’t just 
get into their cars and drive blocks or miles 
to get to church. They packed quite a few 
provisions and rode a donkey or walked, 
some of them 60 miles or more, to worship 
the Lord at Jerusalem. Not every Sabbath, 
to be sure, but at least several times each 
year. Think, for example, of Mary, Joseph, 
and Jesus in today’s Gospel. This involved 
some sacrifice of effort, time, and money. 


B. Are you like the Israelites? Of course, 
your worship may cost you something: treas- 
ured sleep, some Sunday fun, time, effort, 
curbing of the flesh. Are you glad to pay 
that price? 


IV. Remember, it’s to praise the Lord (v.4) 


We don’t come to God’s house to com- 
plain about or compliment the preacher, the 
choice of hymns, the singing, or other parts 
of the liturgy. We don’t come just because 
it happens to be Sunday again and we enjoy 
meeting and conversing with our feilow 
saints, although this is salutary. We don’t 
come primarily to get something out of God 
as though our regular worship were a crow- 
bar to force God to bestow upon us His cus- 
tomary weekly blessings. No; we come to 
God’s house rather to praise Him, to let 
Him and everyone else know how grateful 
we are for every blessing. 


V. Remember, Sunday worship is only a 
means to an end 
A. It is intended to provide you with the 
power to live a holy life. 
1. As he left God’s house, the Israelite 
worshiper encouraged his fellow saints to 
spend the rest of the week or the year until 








they met again within Zion’s walls in con- 
stant prayer for the peace and prosperity of 
God’s people (vv.6—8). In addition, he 
promised his fellow worshipers that he 
would seek their good. Not goods! The good 
of his fellow saints would be his life’s aim. 

2. And so you should leave your house of 
worship. How does St. Paul phrase it in to- 
day's Epistle? “Present your bodies as living 
sacrifices, and don’t be conformed to this evil 
world; for this is your spiritual worship.” 
Cf. James 1:27: “Pure and undefiled worship 
before God is to visit widows and orphans 
in their affliction and to keep oneself un- 
stained from the world.’ (Also see Ps. 15 
for the qualifications of an acceptable wor- 
shiper.) You see, this Sunday worship is de- 
signed to supply you with the power to wor- 
ship during the week as you perform the 
daily liturgy of love and holiness. 


B. And you know how Sunday worship 
gives you the power to practice the worship 
of a sanctified life. It holds Christ before 
you — Christ, who became your Sacrifice, a 
dead sacrifice on a cross, a revived sacrifice 
on Easter, that your sins might be pardoned 
and your heavenly room assured. And as this 
Jesus is held before you each Sunday in ser- 
mon, hymns, liturgy, and prayer, you are 
getting the power of God transmitted to you, 
the power to worship the Lord, not just in 
the beauty of a church but above all in the 
beauty of holiness. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
ISAIAH 61:1-6 


Epiphany means Christ is revealed. Today 
we see Him as 
Jesus, the Anointed 


I. How can we be sure these words refer to 
Christ? (Luke 4:16-21) 


Indeed, “this day has this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your hearing.” 
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Il. Jesus, the Anointed. “The Spirit has 
anointed Me” (v. 1) 


A. In the Old Testament, it was the cus- 
tom to anoint prophets, priests, and kings — 
to pour oil over them in connection with 
their induction into office. 


B. Even so Christ has been anointed with 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 10:38). By that out- 
pouring God tells you 

1. This Man of Galilee is your Prophet. 
He is God’s Voice to you. Hear Him. Be- 
lieve Him. Obey Him. 

2. This Man of Galilee is your Priest. 
By the sacrifice of Himself He has brought 
you to God and God to you. Because of His 
shed blood you can stop being in terror over 
your sins. For they have been sent from 
God’s sight and mind forever. 

3. This Man of Galilee is your King. Over 
you and the universe He rules! Rules, yes — 
not by a club but by a cross, a cross upon 
which this King was killed that you with 
Him might rule over the devil, death, hell, 
and sin. 


Ill. Jesus, the Anointed! Consider His task 


A. He preaches good news to the afflicted. 

1. What are these glad tidings? News of 
peace (Is.52:7); news of victory (1 Sam. 
31:9). Peace and victory — that’s the news 
Jesus proclaims and heralds. “Unto us a 
Child is born . . . and His name shall be 
called the Prince of peace.” And peace isn’t 
just the absence of war; it’s spiritual and 
bodily blessings in abundance. Peace meant 
for the Israelite health and happiness for the 
individual, the family, the nation. 

This is the peace that Christ proclaims and 
brings about as He heals men’s sicknesses and 
dies for their sins. Something is out of kil- 
ter —out of harmony with us. Germs of 
disease and death invade our bodies; the body 
puts up a fierce fight, and the war is on. 
And what causes this war? Why, the great 
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disturber of peace between God and man 
called sin. And it is this war that Jesus has 
done away with by being done away with on 
a cross. That's why He heralds and brings 
peace, God’s peace, the peace of pardon for 
all our sins and healing for all our sicknesses. 

Jesus proclaims and brings victory, a vic- 
tory over that quartet of evil: death, devil, 
hell, and sin. 

2. To whom is this good news given? To 
the afflicted. According to Ps. 9:13, these 
are the people who stand terrified and trem- 
bling before the beckoning door of death. 
To such afflicted people the news is given: 
“Christ has abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light.” According to Ps. 
10:12, the afflicted are people who languish 
in suffering, with the haunting and torturing 
fear that God has forgotten them. To such 
afflicted comes the good news: “I will never 
leave you nor forsake you.” Who are the 
afflicted? They are people who are poor, 
people who present God with nothing but 
their guilt. And to such afflicted comes the 
good news: “There’s been a change of colors; 
the scarlet of your sins has become white 
through the red of Christ’s shed blood.” 


B. He binds up the brokenhearted. 


1. The brokenhearted. These are crushed 
people, people who pray to God with David: 
“Fill me with joy and gladness. Let the bones 
which Thou hast broken rejoice. Hide Thy 
face from my sin.” The brokenhearted are 
people whose only sacrifice to God is a 
crushed and contrite heart. With such a sac- 
rifice God is well pleased because of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, His Son. 

2. Christ binds up the brokenhearted. 
Binds them up and heals them because He, 
God’s Son, was willing to be bound up, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, was willing to 
be bound by death’s cords and then unbound 
again. By that binding and unbinding you 
and I have complete healing for our hearts, 
broken and crushed by sin and affliction. 
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C. He proclaimed freedom to captives. 


1. For since Christ was once in the jail of 
death, you are out — out of the jail of your 
sins. 

2. Because Christ broke free from His jail, 
the jail of the grave, you will one day escape 
from your prison, the prison of your shut 
coffin. 

3. To the captives Christ proclaims free- 
dom. The Hebrew word signifies the straight, 
swift flight of a swallow. Now you are like 
a caged bird; you are in the confining cage 
of your sins and death; but Christ will one 
day set you free. One day you will be as free 
as a bird from all these evils. Just as surely 
as Jesus died and rose again, it’s a fact! 


D. He proclaims the year of God’s favor. 
A year? It’s an eternity of God’s favor that 
Christ proclaims. For since Christ suffered 
eternity’s punishment on the cross, since 
Christ spent three days in a tomb, this year 
of God’s favor, His forgiveness and love, 
has been stretched into an eternity. 

E. He grants comfort to mourners. 

1. Mourners; the Hebrew word means 
people with bowed heads. Not on-lookers, 
people looking on the sins of others; not up- 
lookers, people like the Pharisees with their 
heads held high; but down-lookers, like the 
tax collector, people who smite upon their 
breasts, look down and confess, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 

2. To such people Christ gives comfort, as 
He shouts, “Why are your heads bowed down 
with shame and fear over your sins, over your 
sorrows? Don’t you recall My thorn-crowned 
head was once bowed in death and pillowed 
for three short days in a grave so that your 
heads don’t have to be bowed, so that you 
can lift those bowed heads in happiness? For 
My death and resurrection mean your sins 
are gone —and sins gone means sorrow go- 
ing. Then why are your heads bowed?” 


3. Christ’s comfort. 
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a. Is for every sorrow. There is no sorrow 
beneath Him, beneath the dignity of His con- 
cern and help. We see that in today’s Gospel. 
There was a wine shortage at Cana of Gali- 
lee — not a catastrophe, just an embarrassing 
situation. Yet, this embarrassment was not 
beneath the dignity of Christ’s interest and 
help. 

b. Consists of a wonderful exchange (v. 3). 


aa. A garland instead of ashes. The word 
for garland means turban. This is a head- 
dress worn at happy and festive occasions. 
Why pour ashes over your head when you 
already have a crown there, a crown of 
eternal life gained for you by the thorn- 
crowned and crucified Jesus? 

bb. You have the oil of gladness instead 
of mourning. Anointing with oil was part 
of the Jewish festivals of joy and was a mark 
of honor. Since Christ once dined here, you 
have been invited to, and are headed for, 
the banquet of eternal life and glory. And 
certainly you don’t want to go there in black 
mourning clothes. Anoint yourself with the 
oil of gladness. 

cc. You have the mantle of praise instead 
of a faint spirit. The word for faint spirit 
here suggests a person who is about to go 
out like a lamp, a person whose power and 
faith and hope are fading like a dimming 
and blurred eye, a person who is being 
sapped by sorrows. Cast off that faint spirit, 
and instead put on the clothes of praise. For 
in Christ God loves you with an everlasting 
love —and if God loves you, who or what 
can hate you? Can any sickness or sorrow 
or devil or death or sin or hell? Are the 
hates of any of these evils or all of them 
combined greater than the shielding love of 
the almighty? If you really believe this, then 
how can you ever wear anything but the 
mantle of praise? 


c. Makes you like an oak. Christ’s com- 
fort changes us from people with faint spirits 
into mighty oaks, strong and valiant saints. 


And please notice, we are to be oaks of right- 
eousness. Christ’s comfort is not intended 
to make us more comfortable in our sins but 
to make us more dedicated to an often un- 
comfortable struggle against them. 

O Lord, we thank You for the comfort 
of Your Son Jesus, the Anointed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
OF OUR LORD 


Ex. 3:1-6 AND MATT. 17:1-9 


These two Bible stories place us 
At the Bush and on the Mountain 


I. There’s plenty of brightness in both places 
A. At the bush we behold the fiery God. 


1. Please notice that it is a thornbush in 
which God chooses to reveal Himself to 
Moses. 


a. That is significant. God didn’t choose 
a great Sequoia or a tall oak tree. Of all 
things He chose a small shrub, a thornbush. 
This is the last place in the world in which 
you would expect to find God, in a shrub. 


b. There are those who feel that the thorn- 
bush stands for Israel. If so, we have here 
a real insight into God’s character. God 
chooses to reveal Himself in Israel, that is, 
through Israel God lay bare His heart and 
essential nature. It has been said: “How odd 
of God to choose the Jews.” Odd? That's 
the way God chose. He put His hand on 
those wretched and despised Hebrews. Why? 
Because thus He revealed His true nature — 
boundless, higher-than-the-sky mercy. 


2. At the bush we behold the fiery God. 
So God consumes in His wrath. Fire can't 
be controlled. Nor can God. He is not your 
slave, you are His. You can’t play around 
with fire. Nor can you play around with 
God. You cannot fool Him, bribe Him, 
dodge Him, or escape Him. Fire refines and 
purifies. And so does God in the furnace 
of suffering. 
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B. On the mountain we behold — 


1. A blazing Man (Matt.17:2). This 
time it is not a bush God appears in but a 
man. This is the ultimate. First, it was in 
a burning bush, then it was on a blazing 
desert mountain that God revealed Himself. 
Finally, it is in a man. God takes the great 
leap and becomes what He has made, a man, 
becomes a man that He might die to deliver 
men. The brilliance we see in Jesus Christ 
on the transfiguration mountain was not 
God’s flaming anger but His flaming love, 
a love so great that it swallowed and em- 
braced all of death and hell that we might 
be spared their horrors. 


2. A blazing cloud (Matt.17:5) reminds 
us of another, the fiery cloud that guided the 
Israelites through the desert to Canaan. It 
doesn’t point and guide us to a country but 
to a Man. For from this cloud comes the 
voice of God: “This is My beloved Son; 
listen to Him.” Listen —and why? Because 
He is going to give you many new laws to 
obey? No, because He is going to tell you 
of a life laid down, His life given, and then 
taken again, for your pardon and eternal 
gladness. Yes, listen to this Man on the 
mountain. 


Il. We receive two orders 


A. At the bush the order is this: “Bring 
My people out of Egypt” (Ex. 3:7-12). God 
speaks these words also to us: “Bring My 
people, the people whom I own by the right 
of blood, the blood of My Son, bring My 
people out of Egypt, out of the slavery to 
sin and the devil and death. Bring them 
out of Egypt and into heaven.” 


1. Perhaps you are afraid and feel inade- 
quate for this command. Perhaps you, too, 
with Moses say: “Who am I that I should 
go?” To you God says as He did to Moses: 
“But I will be with you, with you when you 
stammer and stutter out your witnessing 
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words, with you when you ring that door- 
bell at a prospect’s home, with you when 
you are brave enough to talk and act in line 
with your Christian conscience and convic- 
tions.” “I will be with you,” says God. That 
means that no problem or suffering ahead of 
you is greater than the power behind you. 


2. Perhaps people won't listen to you, 
won't believe your words. Moses gave that 
as his excuse to the Lord (Ex. 4:1-9). Moses 
had his signs and miracles, and you do, too. 
You can point to yourself. You are a great 
miracle, you a believing Christian. You can 
point to the sign of Christ. Jonah had his 
sign: three days inside the fish. Jesus had 
His sign: three days in the earth’s bosom. 


3. Perhaps you are not a good talker. 
Neither was Moses (Ex. 4:10-12). You 
have the same promise from God. 


B. On the mountain the command is, 
“Rise and have no fear.” That's what Jesus 
told the frightened disciples as they were 
flattening their faces on the ground in fear 
of His blazing figure and the voice from 
the cloud. “Rise and have no fear.” Yes, 
rise above your tensions, your troubles, and 
your burdens. You can. The secret is found 
in this verse of the Matthew text (Matt. 
17:8). That’s how you can rise above your 
fears, see no one but Jesus. 


1. This doesn’t mean that you have your 
head in the clouds and no contact with the 
grim and hard facts of life. 


2. Rather this is what it means: That you 
see Jesus in everyone, especially people in 
trouble. For the more time you spend on 
the problems of others, the less time you'll 
have to worry about your own. See Jesus as 
your Sin-Bearer and Death-Defeater. Why 
are you afraid anyway? Because of sin. Afraid 
He will punish you for your guilt. Yet Christ 
received that punishment for you. Then why 
fear? Because of death. But Christ has con- 
quered death for you. Then why fear? 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
JER. 9:23, 24 


The Scriptures make it unmistakably plain 
that God is fiercely and forever opposed to the 
proud. How then do you explain the words 
before us? For they tell us 


It’s All Right to Brag 
I. Provided it isn’t in your wisdom (v.23) 
A. We look up to and idolize wise men. 
We glorify and almost deify men of letters 
and science, men who probe and solve the 
riddles of the universe, men who devise, 
manipulate, and maintain the missiles and 
rockets that are soaring higher and faster 
into space. 
B. We look up to ourselves. It isn’t just 
the other person’s wisdom that we idolize. 
We are quite proud of our own. 


Il. Provided it’s not in your might (v.23) 

A. It isn’t just the scholar that we idolize; 
it is also the athlete. Athletic hero worship 
is all too common among us. 


B. We admire the mighty who muscle 
their way up the ladder of success. They 
have what we lack and often covet, the 
strength, the courage, to push people around 
and out of their way to get their way, to 
achieve their goals. 


Ill. Provided it’s not in your wealth (v.23) 
A. “I do not,” you say. “I haven’t any 
riches and glory to boast of. They just don’t 


exist.” 


B. Perhaps they don’t if you are judging 
your wealth by some richer fellow Americans. 
But when you stand alongside your counter- 
part in China or South America or India, 
you're a millionaire. 

Maybe you are not rich by any standards. 
Yet how easy it is to glory and revel and 
love and trust in what little wealth you do 
have. Do we have to remind ourselves how 
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much we think of money, getting it, spend- 
ing it, saving it, giving it? Do we have to 
remind ourselves how much time we spend 
thinking about working for and enjoying 
the goods and good things of life? What we 
do have to tell ourselves is that we had 
better remember what life really is. It is 
a white and foamy puff of smoke, says Saint 
James, that hangs for a brief moment in the 
sky of time only to be driven quickly away 
by the chill wind of death. One wonders 
how many Christians have forfeited heaven 
because of their love for earth. 


IV. Provided it is in your knowledge of God 
(v. 4) 

A. This is not a head awareness but a heart 
and life experience. The Bible word for 
“know” means experience. It is frequently 
used to describe the deepest and most inti- 
mate of loves, that of the marriage relation- 
ship. To know God is to experience His 
saving activities in one’s life. 


B. What activities? His kindness, justice, 
and righteousness. 


1. To know God is to experience His 
kindness, the kindness He practiced in the 
earth when He came to this earth with us 
in Jesus, His Son. It was kindness indeed 
that God practiced in the earth when that 
Son of His was laid in the earth for three 
days. For by virtue of that death God for- 
gave your sins. It was kindness God practiced 
in the earth when His dead Son rose from 
the earth on Easter. For that resurrection is 
the first gleam and streak of light and life 
which announces and assures that the dark, 
deep night of death must soon fade away 
forever. To know this kindness is to know 
God. 

2. To know God is to experience His jus- 
tice. That’s not easy to do, is it, when God 
apparently punishes you for no good reason? 
You’re a lot holier than so and so, and yet 
the holier you are, the more you suffer. God 
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repays your righteousness with affliction. Is 
that justice? Perhaps you are not so righteous 
as you think you are. That may be the 
precise thing God is saying to you in your 
suffering: “Repent, humble yourself. You 
are not so good as you think you are.” 

You want God to prove His love to you, 
don’t you? You don’t want just honeyed 
words from Him, do you? Of course not! 
Well, you have that treasured proof of His 
love in your afflictions. “For whom the Lord 
loves He chastens.” You may have to say it 
with a heavy and aching heart and through 
gritted teeth and with wringing hands, but 
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say it you will: “Thanks, Lord, for these 
sufferings; for how You must love me! These 
pains prove it.” 

3. To know God is to experience His 
righteousness. God’s righteousness is what 
He gives, the perfection of Jesus given to 
us who cling to Christ by faith (Jer. 23:5-7). 
You see, God has done it all for us. No 
matter how foul and evil we are, we are 
absolutely perfect. That's why we can lift 
up our heads and boast: God is our Right- 
eousness. That’s why we live life confidently 
and face death courageously. 

Richmond Heights, Mo. 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM 
THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Antsirabe, Madagascar. — Tanganyika’s 
seven Lutheran church bodies, with a com- 
bined baptized membership of some 329,000, 
have taken a first step toward comprehensive 
merger, the second all-Africa Lutheran con- 
ference heard here. 

The Rev. Ruben Pedersen of Singida, 
chairman of the Federation of Lutheran 
Churches in Tanganyika, said the organiza- 
tion at its most recent meeting unanimously 
voted to set up a committee “to lay initial 
plans for the establishment of one Lutheran 
Church in Tanganyika.” 

Mr. Pedersen, who is also president of one 
of the seven bodies, the Lutheran Church of 
Central Tanganyika, pointed out that “this 
will involve a number of important changes 
in present mission board-indigenous church 
relationships, and requires diligent and con- 
secrated study.” 

He called attention to the fact that “nu- 
merically the Lutherans are the largest Prot- 
estant group in Tanganyika.” Among the 
country’s 9 million inhabitants, about one in 
every 27 is a Lutheran. 

He reported also that, effective next March, 
the number of Tanganyika church bodies 
which are members of the Lutheran World 
Federation will rise to three, and the FLCT 
will become the National Committee of the 
LWF in that East African territory which on 
Sept. 1 assumed “responsible government.” 

The FLCT was officially constituted in 
1959. At the time, the former Lutheran Mis- 
sions Council of that country disbanded, 
turning its responsibilities over to the 
churches’ new common agency. 

These responsibilities include the conduct 
of three joint Lutheran institutions —a sec- 
ondary school, a theological college, and a 


medical assistants’ training center —as well 
as a united Christian literature printing and 
distribution program. 

Mr. Pedersen, a missionary of the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, told also of the ini- 
tiation last year of religious work among 
Asians in Dar es Salaam and other Tangan- 
yika communities by a Lutheran pastor from 
India, the Rev. Victor Gunny. 

The Asian missionary’s work is supported 
jointly by the FLCT, the Lutheran World 
Federation Department of World Mission, 
and the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in India. 

Lutherans in the Union of South Africa, 
mainly in Natal, likewise have started evan- 
gelistic work among Indian residents, ac- 
cording to another report presented here. 


Antsirabe, Madagascar. — (LWF) —Lv- 
theranism in Nigeria has doubled in strength 
in the past five years, the second all-Africa 
Lutheran conference learned here. 

“In 1955 (the year of the first all-Africa 
Lutheran conference at Marangu, Tangan- 
yika) we had a communicant membership 
of 4,082,” reported President Akila Todi of 
the Lutheran Church of Christ in the Sudan. 
“Today we have 8,180.” 

He went on: “In 1955 we reported that 
an average of 875 adults and infants were 
baptized a year. In 1959 the number was 
1,976. ... In 1955 the church had 9 Ni- 
gerian pastors, today 20. 

“We had only one Bible school in 1955, 
now we have 3. We have now 36 primary 
schools, against 18 in 1955. In our Teacher 
Training Center we have 71 students today, 
against 27 in 1955.” 

President Todi reported also that in the 
past five years the church has added 69 vil- 
lages to the list of 300 it had members in 
at the time of the Marangu conference. The 
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church, which developed from the work of 
the Danish branch of the Sudan United Mis- 
sion, now has 10,400 baptized members. 
It became autonomous in 1954. 

Noting that “before we return to Nigeria 
from this conference, our country (will have) 
become fully independent,” the church presi- 
dent said, “We are grateful to God for this 
national achievement, but we realize that it 
places new responsibilities on the Christian 
church in Nigeria.” 

Highlights of reports on Lutheranism in 
other countries heard by delegates here in- 
cluded the following: 

Madagascar. — Lutheranism came to this 
island when Norwegian missionaries began 
work 94 years ago. American Lutherans: of 
Norwegian background established a field in 
Madagascar more than 70 years ago, and 
French Lutherans have been helping support 
the mission work for about 60 years. 

All the churches resulting from these mis- 
sion endeavors are now united in one general 
body, the Malagasy Lutheran Church, organ- 
ized 10 years ago. This body is now assum- 
ing a major responsibility for the Lutheran 
secondary schools of Madagascar, whose total 
enrollment surpasses 1,000. 

Ethiopia. — Here, too, the fruits of mission 
work by Lutherans of various nationalities 
ate brought together in a single national 
church: the Ethiopian Evangelical Church — 
Mekane Yesus, which last January held its 
second general assembly and ratified its new 
constitution. 

Behind the autonomous church, with its 
32,500 members in four synods, lie Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, German, and American 
missions. Currently efforts are being made to 
launch joint programs in theological educa- 
tion and Christian literature. 


Liberia.— Although the Liberia mission 
of the United Lutheran Church in America 
this year marked its centenary, the Lutheran 
Church in Liberia was established only 13 
years ago. 





A joint committee is now working the 
terms of church mission relations so as to 
integrate the two bodies. The church has 
over 5,000 baptized members in 108 towns 
and villages extending 200 miles inland from 
Monrovia on the coast. 

Vice-President Rakoto Andrianarijoana 
presented the report of the Malagasy Church, 
President Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie that of 
the Ethiopian Church, and President Ezra 
Keller the report of the Liberian Church. 

Antsirabe, Madagascar.— Lutherans must 
be “the most ecumenically minded denom- 
ination of all,” Bishop Heinrich Meyer of 
Liibeck, Germany, told the second all-Africa 
Lutheran conference here. 

“As members of the one universal church, 
we can never cease to stretch out our hands 
and thoughts in search of those who in other 
denominations believe in Jesus Christ,” said 
Dr. Meyer, who is chairman of the Lutheran 
World Federation Commission on World 
Mission. 

“We must never become weary of talking 
with them about Jesus and His grace until 
we have altar and pulpit fellowship with 
them because we have become one with them 
in truth. This, however, is not an easy way. 

“We certainly must not forget the love 
of Jesus Christ for truth’s sake, but we can- 
not give up the truth for love’s sake either, 
for Jesus is both: the love and the truth.” 


Saint Louis, Mo. — America’s Lutheran 
Church bodies were called upon here to ac- 
knowledge the unity that already exists be- 
tween them as followers of Christ. Public 
acknowledgement of existing unity was 
stressed by Dr. Philip A. Johnson, public re- 
lations director of the National Lutheran 
Council, as a “next step” in closing the 
ranks of a divided Lutheranism. 

“For Lutheran Christians who accept the 
Holy Scriptures as the inspired Word of God, 
and the Lutheran Confessions, to withhold 
acknowledgement of unity,” he said, “is a 
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compromise of Christian witness far more 
serious than that of standing together — to 
pray and to preach— while we disagree on 
certain matters of practice.” 

Speaking at the 47th annual meeting of 
the National Lutheran Editors’ and Manag- 
ers’ Association, Dr. Johnson asserted that 
“we don’t manufacture unity, it is a gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

“Our role,’ he told the church editors 
and publishers, “is to discover, acknowledge 
and express His gift of unity.” 

Dr. Johnson noted that in the near future 
most of the Lutherans in America will hold 
membership in three church bodies —- The 
American Lutheran Church of 2,250,000 
members, formed by a merger of the Evan- 
gelical, American, and United Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches; the Lutheran Church in 
America of 3,300,000 members, expected to 
be organized in 1962 by merger of the 
United, Augustana, Finnish Evangelical (Su- 
omi Synod), and American Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches; and The _ Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod of 2,400,000 
members. 

Pointing out that these groups have co- 
operated on the national level in many areas 
of activity, the speaker charged that “we 
have been practicing a unionism of the elite, 
but the man in the pew and the pastor in 
the pulpit don’t realize it.” 

“If it’s not wrong for leaders to meet, pray, 
and work together, then it’s not wrong for 
followers, and it’s not wrong for editors to 
recognize the fact,’ he said. He suggested 
further that it was “time for forms and 
structures to catch up with our practice.” 

Dr. Johnson urged that members of con- 
gregations of the several bodies “ought to 
step across the street” and get acquainted 
with each other. “If we can’t break the bread 
of the Sacrament together, we could and 
should break the bread of Christian friend- 
ship,” he said. “If we can’t yet preach freely 


in one another's pulpits, we can exchange 
views in one another’s living rooms.” 

The editors and publishers also heard 
a seminary president of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod deplore the di- 
vided state of American Lutheranism as “the 
greatest scandal in organized Christianity.” 

“It is high tragedy that we cannot walk 
the same pathway,” declared Dr. George J. 
Beto, head of Concordia Seminary at Spring- 
field, Ill., who said that “if I were a church 
editor I would dedicate myself to the task 
of eliminating this scandal.” 

He also called for greater loyalty to the 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions as 
a means to achieve the goal of ultimate Lu- 
theran unity. The removal of obstacles to 
a united church was cited by Dr. Beto as one 
of five campaigns he would “carry on simul- 
taneously” as a church editor. 

Another, he said, would be a campaign 
for “better communication of the Gospel” 
because “too many sermons are not lay re- 
lated” and “theological jargon is as unin- 
telligible to the average layman as medical 
terminology is to the non-physician.” 

Also advocated by Dr. Beto were cam- 
paigns by church editors against ritualism, 
and the danger of making Lutheranism a 
middle-class social organization rather than 
a religious fellowship. 

Church unity was also the subject of a 
brief address by Dr. John W. Behnken of 
St. Louis, President of the Missouri Synod, 
who asserted that “we in America, and par- 
ticularly you editors, face the obligation to 
stress again and again that the Lutheran 
Church stands for sound doctrine.” 

“If only we Lutherans could agree on 
matters of doctrine, how far we could go!” 
he exclaimed. 

Discussing differences which have threat- 
ened to disrupt the Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference, of which the Missouri Synod is the 
largest member, Dr. Behnken said there is 
“wonderful agreement” in the conference on 
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“solid matters of doctrine,” but that its mem- 
bers were divided on the fellowship issue. 

“We are agreed on the principles of fel- 
lowship, but we disagree on their applica- 
tion,” he said. He reported that the question 
will be discussed at a special meeting of the 
conference to be held after next Easter. 

The dispute within the conference centers 
in charges by the Wisconsin Synod and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church that the Mis- 
souri Synod is guilty of “unscriptural” prac- 
tice in praying and working with other Lu- 
therans with whom it does not have doc- 
trinal agreement. 

Dr. Behnken expressed cautious optimism 
over the conversations inaugurated between 
the National Lutheran Council and the Mis- 
souri Synod to discuss the theology of inter- 
Lutheran co-operation, indicating that he felt 
the talks were a step in the right direction. 
The first meeting was held in Chicago last 
July, and the second will take place in 
St. Louis on Nov. 18 and 19. 

Washington, D.C. — Lutheran Service 
Centers throughout the world were used by 
159,095 servicemen during the first half of 
1960, it was announced here. According to 
the Lutheran Service Commission, which is- 
sued an accumulated activities report for the 
first six months, military personnel were 
served at 34 facilities which the commission 
supports. 

Four service centers are currently in op- 
eration overseas. They are Kaiserslautern, 
Germany; Tachikawa, Japan; Olongapo, Phil- 
ippine Islands; and Okinawa. In addition 
the LSC staffs a center on Fenwick Pier in 
Hong Kong. Statistics for these five loca- 
tions showed that over 55,000 men visited 
these centers while overseas. 

The report showed that 243 service peo- 
ple had joined the Lutheran Church through 
the commission’s program. The administra- 
tors pointed out that many more had un- 
doubtedly been brought within the range of 
the local parish ministry but are unrecorded 
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by the commission. In support of this they 
noted that over 4,300 persons had been re- 
ferred to local churches. 

Although not a primary function of the 
centers, welfare cases totaled 293. These in- 
cluded referring servicemen and their de- 
pendents to proper welfare agencies, aiding 
men and women of the armed forces when 
in need, and finding housing for families of 
service personnel. 

A joint agency of the National Lutheran 
Council and The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, the LSC provides centers in 
communities near military bases to provide 
a Christian atmosphere in which service peo- 
ple may relax while away from their regular 
military duties. 

Antsirabe, Madagascar. — Lutherans on 
American and Norwegian mission fields will 
establish this year a single Lutheran Church 
in the Cameroun, according to a report pre- 
sented at the second All-Africa Lutheran con- 
ference here. 

The report, which was prepared by F. Mar- 
tin Braaten of Ngaoundere, American mis- 
sionary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
said workers of the two fields have just com- 
pleted a constitution “with a view of forming 
a self-governing church recognized by the 
Cameroun government.” 

“This constitution will be put into effect 
this year to coincide with the year of the 
Cameroun Republic’s independence,” he said. 
Formerly a United Nations trust territory 
under French protection, Cameroun became 
free on Jan. 1, 1960. 

The second mission field involved is that 
of the Norwegian Missionary Society. A Lu- 
theran Brethren Mission from the United 
States also functions in that country. 

Mr. Braaten, treasurer and education di- 
rector of the ELC mission, said “a number 
of discussions have been held with a view 
to the eventual union of the Lutheran 
churches of the Cameroun, but... the Lu- 
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theran Brethren Mission is opposed, at least 
for the present, to any union.” 

Meanwhile, he reported, the other two 
missions have been collaborating in medical 
work at Ngaoundere, and in the past two 
years they have opened a joint normal school 
and a joint theological seminary. 

Here are summaries from other reports 
presented here: 


Southern Rhodesia. — The Church of 
Sweden mission in that country was started 
in 1903 by missionaries from the church’s 
field in South Africa, which had been 
opened 25 years earlier. After a precarious 
beginning because of missionaries’ ill health 
and premature death, the work became well 
established, and there is now an indigenous 
African Lutheran Church with about 13,000 
members. Sunday school enrollments total 
11,800, and 4,000 catechumens receive in- 
struction for church membership each year. 


South Africa. — The oldest Lutheran 
church in the country was built in 1792 at 
Cape Town. There are now numerous Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, and American missions 
working in different areas, and the country’s 
total population of Lutherans of all races ex- 
ceeds 400,000. Constitutional work in recent 
years toward a united Lutheran Church bore 
first fruits in July, when the first of several 
proposed regional bodies was formed in the 
Zula-Xhosa-Swazi region. 


South-West Africa. — The country has two 
church bodies with about 100,000 members 
each: the Lutheran Church in Southwest Af- 
rica, growing out of the work of the German 
Rhenish Mission, and the Lutheran Ovam- 
bokavango Church, resulting from Finnish 
Missionary activity. The former was reor- 
ganized on an indigenous basis in 1957, 
while the iatter adopted a constitution de- 
fining its autonomy in 1956, with new reg- 
ulations two years later. The Ovamboka- 
vango Church intends eventually to have a 
bishop. 
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Antsirabe, Madagascar.— The second all- 
Africa Lutheran conference recommended 
here a study of “questions that confront the 
church today to which the standard doctrinal 
writings of Lutheranism—written in the 
16th century — cannot give complete an- 
swers.” 

It proposed that Lutherans of Madagascar 
and of each nation or region of Africa set 
up two committees to examine such ques- 
tions “in the light of the Word of God” and 
to report their findings to the third All. 
Africa Lutheran conference, to be held in 
1965. 

One committee would deal with liturgy, 
including hymns and music, while the other 
would study “the relation of church and state 
with specific attention to local conditions, 
Baptism, the Holy Spirit, intercommunion, 
the historic episcopate.” 

At the same time the conference asked the 
Lutheran World Federation Commission on 
Theology to co-operate with the African 
committee that would be studying the second 
set of topics. Purpose of the studies, the 
conference said, would be to “give guidance 
for ecumenical discussions.” 

“Since the Lutheran churches of Africa 
will be faced with the task of participation 
in negotiations for wider church union,” the 
conference “drew the attention of the re- 
gional study committees to the necessity of 
studying and formulating what the Lutheran 
churches deem to be an essential doctrinal 
basis for church union.” 

At the same time it expressed the opinion 
“that Lutheran unity in a nation or region 
(should) be endeavored before effective par- 
ticipation in ecumenical negotiation regard- 
ing faith and order.” 


Winnipeg. — Representatives of Canadian 
Lutheranism, meeting here for two days of 
doctrinal discussion, unanimously adopted 
a seven-point statement of agreement on 
“The Gospel We Preach.” 
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Present at the conference were 28 rep- 
resentatives from 12 Canadian districts or 
synods of seven parent bodies in the United 
States. 

After hearing three papers on the subject, 
“The Gospel We Preach: Its Content; Its 
Purpose; Its Results; Its Relevancy; and Its 
Source,” the group discussed in detail a one- 
page summary of seven brief paragraphs. As 
finally approved, the statement said: 


1. The Gospel is the good news of God’s 
promises and their fulfillment in Christ, who 
by His perfect obedience, suffering, death, 
and resurrection, has redeemed man from the 
fall and its consequences. 


2. The Gospel is the central message of 
God’s unchangeable Word, through which 
God offers, conveys, and affirms the forgive- 
ness of sins, thus imparting life and salvation 
to those who believe it. 


3. The Gospel is the true, divine, saving 
means of grace. It gives to the sacraments, 
Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, their 
saving power. It creates faith to accept what 
it offers. 

4. The Gospel is God’s unconditionally free 
offer of salvation to all men; its rejection 
seals man’s condemnation. 


5. The Gospel is the means whereby God 
gives, together with faith in Christ as Saviour, 
the desire and the ability to do His will by 
giving us both victory through Christ in the 
struggle with our sinful nature and grace to 
grow in the virtues which characterize the 
new life in Christ. 


6. The preaching of the Gospel is the proc- 
lamation of the Christ of the Scriptures; God 
Incarnate, who died for our trespasses, rose 
for our justification, and lives and reigns with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit; who together 
with the Father sends the Holy Spirit; He is 
the head of the church, which is His body, 
and He will return to judge the living and 
the dead. 

7. The Lord, who builds His church 
through the preaching of the Gospel, has 
expressly commanded that they who believe 
in the Gospel must bear witness to it: “Go 
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into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
the whole creation.” Mark 16:15. 


Presenting papers on the discussion topic 
were Prof. T. P. Solem of Luther Seminary, 
Saskatoon, representing the Evangelical, 
American and United Evangelical Lutheran 
churches, now merged in The American Lu- 
theran Church; Prof. Harold Floreen, also of 
Luther Seminary, Saskatoon, representing the 
United and Augustana Lutheran churches; 
and the Rev. George Rode of Edmonton, on 
behalf of the Lutheran Church — Canada, 
comprising four Districts of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 


Following adoption of the statement, Dr. 
Karl Holfeld of Regina, president-elect of 
the Canada District of The ALC, said this 
was the first time to his knowledge that rep- 
resentatives of all Lutheran Churches in 
Canada had reached “such hearty agreement 
on such basic material.” 


The Rev. William E. Riekert (ALC) of 
Regina said, “For me this has been a most 
thrilling experience, for with this adoption 
we are one in the Gospel we preach. May 
we soon be one for the better proclamation 
of this Gospel.” 


Dr. Albert Schwermann of Edmonton, 
principal of Concordia College and president 
of the Lutheran Church— Canada, said he 
was “highly elated over this meeting.” He 
felt the meeting “got into the minds of the 
men,” and he was struck, he said, by the evi- 
dent desire to be guided by the Scriptures. 

The Rev. Axel Husted-Christensen of Win- 
nipeg, representing the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, asked the question, “If ac- 
cording to Article VII of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, it is enough to agree regarding the 
doctrine of the Gospel and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, is there anything 
further that separates us?” 

On a motion by Dr. Otto A. Olson, Jr., 
of Saskatoon, president of the Canada Con- 
ference of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
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the group voted to present the seven-point 
statement to the churches for their approval. 

Should all approve it, it was suggested by 
the Rev. Norman Berner of Kitchener, On- 
tario, assistant to the president of the ULCA’s 
Canada Synod, then they should declare pul- 
pit and altar fellowship in effect. However, 
the Rev. L. W. Koehler of Winnipeg, presi- 
dent of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan District 
of the Missouri Synod, pointed to the need 
for agreement on other points, as “practice 
must be consistent with doctrine.” As two 
examples, he mentioned the issues of lodge 
membership and co-operation with denom- 
inations with whom doctrinal agreement has 
not been established. Warning against the 
danger of encouraging a false optimism, he 
stressed that there are still many areas in 
which agreement has to be demonstrated. 

The meeting here, Sept. 6—7, for doctrinal 
talks was arranged in place of the unity dis- 
cussions which the Canadian groups had held 
annually for five years up to 1959. They 
were temporarily suspended last year pend- 
ing completion of merger negotiations among 
several parent bodies in the United States. 

Allentown, Pa.—Dr. Erling N. Jensen, 
52, of Ames, Iowa, a lay leader of the Amer- 
ican Evangelical Lutheran Church, has been 
named president of Muhlenberg College here. 
He will assume the post next Feb. 1. 

Dr. Jensen is chairman of the physics de- 
partment at Iowa State University and senior 
physicist at the Institute for Atomic Research, 
conducted at Ames by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. His time is about equally di- 


vided between the university and the insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Jensen was unanimously elected as 
Muhlenberg’s seventh president by the college 
board of trustees on Sept. 8, prior to the 
opening of the school’s 113th academic year. 
It has more than 1,000 undergraduates. 

Prior to joining the Iowa State faculty in 
1943, Dr. Jensen was a high school principal 
in Iowa and later professor of science at 
Grand View. He holds degrees from Drake 
(B. A.), Columbia (M.A.) and Iowa State 
(Ph.D.). He is the author or co-author of 
more than 20 research articles in the field of 
nuclear physics, published in Physical Review 
or Review of Scientific Instruments. He is 
also senior author of a manual used in ele- 
mentary physics at Iowa State. 

Minneapolis. — Formation of 163 confer- 
ences in the 19 districts of the newly estab- 
lished The American Lutheran Church began 
early in September. 

The 19 territorial districts of the new 
church in the United States and Canada were 
organized at meetings held from May to July. 
The various conferences within the districts 
will be formed from September through De- 
cember. Each conference will be headed by 
a chairman and a secretary. 

Major consideration will be given by the 
conference meetings to ways of raising the 
new church’s first annual budget of $18,102,- 
254, which includes $2 million being sought 
in a special “Year of Jubilee” appeal to pro- 
vide extra funds for missions, education, and 
welfare activities. 
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MARTIN BUBER: JEWISH EXISTEN- 
TIALIST. By Malcolm L. Diamond. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Cloth. ix + 240 pages. $4.50. 

Here we have a sympathetic and informa- 
tive study of Martin Buber’s life and influ- 
ence. Diamond shows that Buber is not to 
be fitted into any category, Hasidism, ortho- 
doxy, etc., but that he rather goes his own 
way ON many issues. 

The ground of Buber’s thinking is the 
I-Thou relation. Diamond does a fine job 
of explaining and criticizing the implications 
of this dialogical thinking, which he claims 
is a middle position between absolutism and 
relativism. Those Protestants who would fol- 
low Buber, thinking that the I-Thou relation 
is an emphatic way of stressing fides specialis, 
would do well to read Diamond’s discussion 
which shows that to Buber theology at best 
is a necessary evil. But Buber, too, must 
theologize. He seems to imply that one must 
know or be aware of the I-Thou relationship 
before he can possess it. But then I-Thou 
becomes an object, an It. And so it would 
appear that every relation must be I-It before 
it can become I-Thou. Buber speaks of 
“meaning” in concrete I-Thou encounters. 

In discussing Buber’s attitude toward the 
Bible, Diamond stresses his conservatism. 
Buber has indeed treated the Old Testament 
with a kind of reverence; but although Buber 
breaks with higher criticism on many counts, 
he holds against supernaturalism and ex- 
plains it away dialogically (a tendency which 
Diamond finds also in Protestant neo- 
orthodoxy ). ROBERT D. PREUS 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Ronald S. Wallace. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1959. xvi + 349 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

This is Wallace’s second study in Calvin’s 
theology. Once more he has succeeded in 
bringing the reader to a real understanding 
and appreciation of Calvin’s theological depth 
and insight. The book tells us almost as 
much about Calvin’s Christology and eccle- 
siology as about his doctrine of the Christian 
life, and this is as it should be, for the Chris- 
tian’s life is in Christ and in the fellowship 
of the church. The first section of the book 
treats the sanctification of the church in the 
royal priesthood of Christ. Wallace then 
deals with the themes of self-denial, cross 
bearing, dying and rising with Christ (always 
with Christ as Pattern), the image of God, 
the Christian in the present world, church 
discipline, the sacraments, the fruits of faith, 
and many more themes. 

Wallace works carefully and dispassion- 
ately, and he makes no attempt at criticism. 
This gives the book an enduring quality but 
also leaves something wanting. The facts 
speak pretty well for themselves, however, 
and we see both the strength and weakness 
of Calvin’s theology from Wallace’s discus- 
sions. More attention might have been given 
Calvin’s “Ecclesiastical Ordinances” (which 
reflect both his legalism and his failure to 
understand the distinction between Law and 
Gospel) because of their concrete effects on 
the lives of the people of Geneva. It is 
always important to see how one’s theology 
works out in practice. ROBERT D. PREUS 
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CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF THE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF GOD. By T. H. L. Parker. 
Revised ed. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. viii + 
129 pages. $3.00. 

Calvin regards the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of God as innate; the problem of the 
knowledge of God, therefore, is the problem 
of revelation. “The idea of Deus absconditus 
is as native to Calvin’s theology as to Lu- 
ther’s.” God reveals Himself in His creative 
and providential activity, the opera Dei. 
However, to understand the opera Dei the 
oracula Dei are needed. The Scriptures are 
the Word of God, self-authenticated by their 
function as the living Word of God. God 
has revealed Himself in Scripture; Scripture’s 
function is to teach us of God as Creator and 
Providence. In Christ alone can we know 
God. Christ humbled Himself and became 
obedient. “It is that humiliation of obedience 
which is the exhibitio gratiae Dei, the reve- 
lation of the grace of God.” These are some 
of the thoughts detailed by Parker in his 
two parts: the Knowledge of the Creator; 
the Knowledge of the Redeemer. His work 
is a concise but thought-packed summary of 
one of Calvin's chief doctrinal emphases. 


CARL S. MEYER 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Walter Kaufmann. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. xvii + 325 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Kaufmann is a debunker. He turns his 
little gun in every direction and fires away. 
Almost every philosophical and religious po- 
sition is his target, and he is bound to hit 
something. As a critic he is caustic and 
categorical, but helpful in pointing up the 
poverty and confusion in the views of many 
modern thinkers. But although the book is 
stimulating at first, after 300 pages of knock- 
ing and peashooting it grows a bit stale. 

Kaufmann favors a Socratic type of philos- 
opher, a poet with the imagination of an 
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existentialist and the intellectual conscience 
of a G. E. Moore and the positivists. This 
may be a fine combination, but when it finds 
its acme of expression in a Nietzsche who in 
the name of insight makes mere declama- 
tions, one might well prefer a Kierkegaard 
or a Moore or abandon philosophy altogether. 
In discussing religion Kaufmann favors 
Judaism over Christianity or Buddhism. He 
dislikes Christianity because of its dogmatism 
and its doctrine of hell, which he attacks 
throughout the book as vengeful and sadistic. 
He is particularly insistent on the ambiguity 
of the idea of God and of theology in gen- 
eral. He asks questions (What is God? 
What does it mean that God exists?) and 
feels he has made a point when they are not 
answered to his satisfaction. In return one 
is tempted to ask Kaufmann what he means 
when he says that to exist is to take up space. 
Significantly, Kaufmann says after his attack 
on Christianity that his book is vulnerable 
to slander by critics who are structure blind 
or myopic. Is this poisoning the wells, or 
isn’t it? ROBERT D. PREUS 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MOD. 
ERN WORLD: A Survey from the French 
Revolution to the Present. By Edward E. 
Y. Hales. Garden City, N. Y.: Image 
Books, 1960. 314 pages. Paper. 95 cents. 


The problem of church-state relations in 
Europe and America (chiefly North Amer- 
ica) is a major theme which Hales develops 
in this story of the Roman Catholic Church 
from 1789 to the present. He finds the 
separation of church and state, religious 
toleration, and the support of democratic 
forms of government by the church highly 
commendable, although he says that the 
stand of Pope Pius IX in the Syllabus of 
1864 is “logical.” He endorses Dupanloup’s 
explanation, borrowed from the Jesuits of 
the Civiltd Cattolica, of the “thesis” (the 
general proposition) and the “hypothesis” 
(a special application). Hales is not satisfied 
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with the settlement of 1815; to him the 
Napoleonic Concordat of 1801 is of greater 
value. Communism, the fifth great challenge 
to the Roman Catholic Church during its 
centuries-long history (the “Reformation” 
was the third), greatly complicates current 
church-state problems. 

A number of points and interpretations 
might well be questioned. He favors, for 
instance, the payment of public funds to 
church-controlled schools. Hales’ point of 
view throughout is that of a loyal but tol- 
erant son of the church. Yet he is an able 
historian and an interesting writer. The chief 
stricture to be made is that he deals only 
incidentally, in general, with the Roman 
Catholic Church outside Europe and America, 
although the title of the book speaks of its 
history “in the modern world.” Nevertheless, 
his treatment is outstanding. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE ABIDING WORD. Vol. III. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 561 
pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


The Abiding Word was the title chosen 
for two volumes published in grateful re- 
membrance of God’s goodness to The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod during the 
first century of its history. The doctrinal 
essays presented in these volumes are based 
on the writings of the fathers and founders 
of the Synod. The title implies that the 
essayists did not intend to bring any new 
doctrine but presented the doctrine of God's 
Word as it had been taught in the Synod’s 
churches and schools during the first cen- 
tury — the theology of the Word. The 
present volume is proof that the Synod is 
determined to abide by the Word of God 
also in the second century, for the essays in 
this volume, like those in the two preceding 
it, are founded on “the Word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever.” 

This volume contains the following es- 
says: §. J. Roth, “The Lutheran School 
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in the American Educational System”; Ar- 
thur H. Gerhardt, “Youth: First-Class Com- 
municants’; A. H. Schwermann, “The Last 
Things”; R. P. Sieving, “Our Divine Adop- 
tion”; Richard C. Jahn, “The Doctrine of 
the Angels’; W. H. Wente, “Christ in Co- 
lossians”; Alfred von Rohr Sauer, “The Doc- 
trine of the Church’; H. Richard Klann, 
“The Structure and Function of the Christian 
Church”; Carl A. Gaertner, “The Means of 
Grace in an Effective Church Program”; 
Ottomar O. Krueger, “The Lord’s Supper”; 
A. E. Krause, “The Proper Use of the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion”; and Richard R. 
Caemmerer, “The Practice of Holy Com- 
munion.” L. W. SPITZ 
PATROLOGY. By Berthold Altaner. Trans- 
lated from the German by Hilda C. Graef. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. 
Cloth. xxiv + 660 pages. $10.00. 


This invaluable book excels in many re- 
spects. It is highly readable (unlike Cayré 
and some of the older patrologies ) and makes 
patrology interesting. It is packed with 
copious and useful bibliographical data and 
in this respect goes far beyond any other 
manual or textbook. It is concise, pertinent, 
and informative. 

Altaner offers the basic facts on every 
early Christian literary work which is either 
wholly or partially extant, including even 
hymnography and epitaphs. His discussions 
of the more significant church fathers and 
their literary achievements usually include 
(a) an account of their background and 
lives, (b) a list and description of their 
works, and (c) a summation and analysis of 
their doctrinal emphases. His studies take 
him into the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
almost total lack of tendentiousness in his 
discussions, even in his introduction to pa- 
trology and its place in Roman theology, 
makes for trustworthiness. 

ROBERT D. PREUS 
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AN APOSTLE OF FREEDOM. By Michel 
Alexander Vallon. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1960. 370 pages. Cloth. 
$6.00. 

Here is another instructive, interesting, 

The 

author traces thoroughly the background for 


and readable biography of Berdyaev. 


Berdyaev’s thought in the political, religious, 
and cultural climate of Russia, and he offers 
a detailed account of Berdyaev’s life and 
spiritual development. Throughout his life 
we see Berdyaev’s rebellious attitude toward 
every form of encroachment on man’s liberty, 
whether it be the tsar or the Bolsheviks or 
the organized church. Although he thought 
himself an ardent and thoroughly Russian 
Christian, he was at the same time a most 
unorthodox one. 

Vallon’s discussion of Berdyaev’s ideas on 
God, freedom, existence and being, and other 
motifs, illustrates Berdyaev’s depth of thought 
but also the vastness of his heterodoxy. For 
instance, to Berdyaev God is love but is not 
omnipotent. This accounts for man’s fall and 
for the fact that God had no control over it; 
it also implies a denial of original sin and 
of hell and an idealistic Christology. One 
hopes that Vallon has not made Berdyaev 
more unorthodox than he was. For instance, 
he says that Berdyaev sees no significance in 
the historical man Jesus. To prove this thesis 
he points to Berdyaev’s immanentism; but 
this by itself is hardly conclusive. 

ROBERT D. PREUS 
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BROTHERS OF THE FAITH. By Stephen 
Neill. New York: Abingdon Press, 1960. 
192 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

As an active participant in the ecumenical 
movement since 1939 Bishop Neill has met 
many of the leading men and women in that 
movement. In Brothers of the Faith, which 
could be regarded as a companion volume 
to the History of the Ecumenical Movement 
of which he is co-editor, he conducts the 
reader along the receiving line of the men 
whom he regards as worthy of special honor. 
Beginning with the Edinburgh Conference in 
1910 and ending with a hopeful look at the 
ecumenical future, he introduces the reader 
to John R. Mott, Archbishop Séderblom, 
Bishop Brent, Bishop Azariah, Archbishop 
Germanos, Archbishop Temple, Hendrik 
Kraemer, William Paton, Dietrich Bonhoef- 
fer, D. T. Niles, and John XXIII. It would 
be misleading to say that the line forms from 
left to right. Readers may disagree on the 
propriety of the title Brothers of the Faith. 
It is a far cry from the theology of Mott 
to that of men like Kraemer and Bonhoeffer, 
not to mention Germanos and John XXIII. 
Though these men share a heartfelt longing 
for church union, they differ widely on the 
basis for it. A promising sign in the ecu- 
menical sky, however, is a new appreciation 
of the importance of doctrine for true church 
union. 

Prospective readers can ill afford to ignore 
this lively and authoritative presentation. 

L. W. SPITZ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not preclude 
further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section) 


Geschichte des Landes Hessen. By Karl E. 
Demandt. Kassel: Barenreiter Verlag, 1959. 
536 pages. Cloth. DM 21.50. 

Das Evangelium nach Markus. By Walter 
Grundmann. Berlin: Evangelische Verlags- 
anstalt, 1959. xiv and 330 pages. Cloth. 
DM 14.80. 


American Christianity: An Historical In- 
terpretation with Representative Documents. 
Vol. 1: 1607—1820. By H. Shelton Smith, 
Robert T. Handy and Lefferts A. Loetscher. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 
xv and 615 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 


Medieval and Renaissance Studies. By 
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Theodor Ernst Mommsen. Edited by Eugene 
F. Rice, Jr. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1959. xiii and 353 pages. Cloth. $5.75. 

The Russian Revolution and Religion: 
A Collection of Documents Concerning the 
Suppression of Religion by the Communists, 
1917—25. Translated and edited by Bole- 
slaw Szczesniak. Notre Dame: University of 
Norte Dame Press, 1959. 289 pages. Cloth. 
$6.75. 

Worker in the Cane: A Puerto Rican Life 
History. By Sidney W. Mintz. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1960. ix and 288 
pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

Church Dogmatics. Vol. WI: The Doctrine 
of Creation, Part 2 (Die kirchliche Dogmatik, 
Ill: Die Lehre von der Schépfung, 2.) By 
Karl Barth. Translated by Harold Knight, 
G. W. Bromiley, J. K. S. Reid, and R. H. 
Fuller; edited by G. W. Bromiley and T. F. 
Torrance. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1960. 
xiii and 661 pages. Cloth. 55/—. 

Children in the Church. By Iris V. Cully. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 204 
pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Die Mission der Weltreligionen. By Georg 
F. Vicedom. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1959. 183 pages. Paper. DM 8.00. 


How to Work With Teen-Age Groups. 
By Dorothy M. Roberts. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959. 62 pages. Board. $1.00. 


You Shall Be My People: The Books of 
Covenant and Law. By Edwin M. Good. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 96 
pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

Atlas of the Arab World and the Middle 
East. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
64 pages. Cloth. $9.00. 

A Reformation Paradox: The Condemned 
New Testament of the Rostock Brethren of 
the Common Life. By Kenneth A. Strand. 
Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Publishers, 1960. 
101 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Biblia Sacra Vulgatae editionis Sixti V 
Pont. Max. iussu recognita et Clementis VIII 
auctoritate edita. Turin: Marietti, 1959. xiv 
and 1238 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

Index to Periodical Literature on the Apos- 
tle Paul. Compiled under the direction of 
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Bruce M. Metzger. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960. 
xv and 183 pages. Cloth. 14 guilders. 

The Mormon Conflict 1850—59. By Nor- 
man F. Furniss. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 328 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

History of Religion in the United States. 
By Clifton E. Olmstead. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. xii and 628 pages. 
Cloth. $10.00. 

Approaches to Christian Unity: Doctrine 
and Prayer (Vers l’unité Chrétienne). By 
C.-J. Dumont. Translated by Henry St. John. 
London: Helicon Press, 1960. ix and 226 
pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

The Meaning of Heidegger: A Critical 
Study of an Existentialist Phenomenology. 
By Thomas Langan. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1960. ix and 247 pages. Cloth. 
$3.92. 

Recent Developments in the South African 
Mission Field. By G. B. A. Gerdener. Lon- 
don: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1958. 286 
pages. Cloth. 17/—. 

Sources and Resources: The Literary Tradi- 
tions of Christian Humanism. By Barry 
Ulanov. Westminster: Newman Press, 1960. 
xv and 286 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Studies in Lutheran Doctrine. By Paul F. 
Keller. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1960. 198 pages. Paper. $2.50. 

Readings in Church History. Vol.1: From 
Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt. Edited by 


Colman J. Barry. Westminster: Newman 
Press, 1960. xx and 633 pages. Cloth. 
$7.50. 


Light From Above: Christian Doctrine Ex- 
plained and Applied. By Alfred W. Koehler. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 
165 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

A Handbook of Christian Social Ethics. 
Vol.I: Man in Society (Herders Sozialkate- 
chismus: Band I, Grundfragen und Grund- 
krafte des sozialen Lebens.) By Eberhard 
Welty. Translated by Gregor Kirstein; re- 
vised by John Fitzsimons. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1960. xvi and 395 
pages. Cloth. $6.95. 


The Proverbs for Today. 
Coates. St. Louis: Concordia 
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House, 1960. xi and 116 pages. Boards. 
$2.00. 

One Body and One Spirit: A Study of the 
Church in the New Testament. By Oscar 
J. F. Seitz. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1960. 
188 pages. Cloth. $4.25. 

God and History in the Old Testament. 
By Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. Greenwich: Sea- 
bury Press, 1960. viii and 179 pages. Cloth. 
$4.25. 

An American Dialogue: A _ Protestant 
Looks at Catholicism and a Catholic Looks 
at Protestantism. By Robert McAfee Brown 
and Gustave Weigel. Garden City: Double- 
day and Company, 1960. 216 pages. Cloth. 
$2.95. 

God Our Contemporary. By J. B. Phillips. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1960. 
x and 137 pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

An Outline of Old Testament History. By 
Charles F. Pfeiffer. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1960. 160 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

Meditations on the Old Testament: The 
Psalms (365 Méditations sur la Bible — Les 
Psaumes). By Gaston Brillet. Translated by 


Jane Wynne Saul. New York: Desclée Com- 

pany, 1960. 243 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Why? Divine Healing in Medicine and 

Theology. By Graham Lesser. New York: 


Pageant Press, 1960. 144 pages. Cloth. 
e2.7): 

After the Storm, the Restoring Fire. By 
J. Walter Rich. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. 254 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

Essay on the Freedom of the Will. By Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer. Translated by Konstantin 
Kolenda. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1960. xx and 103 pages. Paper. $ .80. 

The Pastoral Genius of Preaching. By 
Samuel Volbeda. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1960. 85 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

An Introduction to a Catholic Catechism: 
Its Concepts, Usage, and Aims (Einfihrung 
in den neuen Katechismus). Edited by Hu- 
bert Fischer, translated by Bernard Adkins. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. xiv 
and 169 pages. Paper. $2.50. 
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Why Did It Happen to Me? Christian 
Answers to Questions About Faith and 
Health. By David Belgum. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1960. 110 
pages. Paper. $1.75. 

The King’s Business: A Handbook for 
Christian Workers. By Godfrey C. Robinson 
and Stephen F. Winward. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1957. 128 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 

The Protestant Faith. By George W. For- 
ell. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1960, 
xi and 321 pages. Cloth, $6.60; classroom 
edition, $4.95. 

Freedom and Immortality: The Forwood 
Lectures in the University of Liverpool 1957, 
By Ian T. Ramsey. London: SCM Press, 
Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1960. 
157 pages. Cloth. $3.25. 

The Encounter of Religions (La recontre | 
des religions). By Jacques Albert Cuttat, 
Translated by Pierre de Fontnouvelle and 
Evis McGrew. New York: Desclée Company, 
1960. 159 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Morals and Man (Morals Makyth Man). 
By Gerald Vann. Revised edition. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. 223 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

What's Wrong with Gambling? By Rich- 
ard Sommerfeld; 5 pages; tract; $2.00 a 100. 
The Christian View of Sex; by Harry G. 
Coiner; 17 pages; tract; $5.00 a 100. 
6 Training Tasks of Christian Parents; by 
Oscar E. Feucht; 4 pages; tract; $2.00 a 100. 
6 Teaching Tasks of Christian Parents; by 
Oscar E. Feucht; 3 pages; tract; $1.50 a 100. 
Parents, Stand-ins for God; by Oscar E 
Feucht; 3 pages; tract; $1.50 a 100. Going 
Steady; by Alfred Paul Klausler; 13 pages; 
tract; $4.00 a 100. The Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod; by Elmer A. Kettner; 11 
pages; tract; $3.00 a 100. Yow’re a Mother! 
by Beulah Kaul; 8 pages; tract; $3.00 a 100. 
A Catholic President?: The Predicament; by 
Carl S. Meyer; 10 pages; pamphlet; 5 cents 
each (100 or more, 4 cents each). Our Way 
of Worship; by R. Jungkuntz and R. Gehrke; 
17 pages; pamphlet; 20 cents each (100 of 
more, 16 cents each). St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1960. 
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